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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Two editions of this work bavins been already exbausted, and a tbird called for, it bas 
'S>een tbougbt desirable to publish tbe present edition at sucb a low price as to place it 
-vdthin tbe reacb of all classes of society. 

Tbe object of tbis pampblet is to prove tbe necessity of a complete cbange in our 
^railway system. It is endeavoured to be sbewn, tbat tbe evils and abuses of the present 
siystem are inherent in it, and cannot be separated from it ; tbat the charges are enor- 
-■nously disproportioned to the cost of transit ; that entrusting the railway monopoly to 
<;ompanies who neither have, nor profess to have, any object in view but their own 
^ain, is in tbe highest degree injurious to the best interests of the nation, and that so 
long as the present system is continued. Government cannot effectually interfere and 
xender available for tbe benefit of tbe people those advantages which the compara- 
-^vely free means of transit by means of railways throughout the country are calculated 
Xo afford. 

Should the great high roads of tbe nation, as railways have now become, be public 
or private property, is the principal cj^uestion discussed in the following pases. Some 
of the innumerable abuses which exist, in consequence of tbe latter plan having been 
adopted in this country, are noticed, and the benefit to the nation which would result 
from a change in our system is endeavoured to be proved — ^with what success the 
reader must judse for himself. 

The proposed cbange is to some extent analogous to that of Mr. Rowland HilPs 
Post Office Reform. Although tbe number of letters is trebled or quadrupled which 
now pass through the post office, compared with the number some years since, the 
charge for their transmission is but slightly increased, and tbe same principle is equally 
true in regard to passengers on railways; if the present number were quadrupled, tbe 
increased expenditure would be but very slight. In a financial point of view, tbe pro- 
posed scheme of Railway Reform has a considerable advantage over Post Office 
Reform ; in regard to tbe latter, there is no fund to meet tbe deficiency occasioned by 
the reduction of rates, and at tbe present time tbe direct loss to tbe revenue by the 
change is about one million sterling; bow far this loss would be decreased by the 
complete carrying out of Mr. HilPs plan is another matter. In tbe scheme of Kail- 
way Reform sketched out, there are two sources from which tbe deficiency occasioned 
by the reduced charges would be supplied — one, tbe profit which tbe Government 
would otherwise have were tbe present charges continued; the other, tbe great saving 
tbat would be effected in tbe expenditure b^ consolidation. 

Tbe proposed reduction in charges is in the same proportion as that effected by 
Post Office Reform, viz., on an average, five-sixths. On some railways the reduc- 
tion would not be more than two-thirds, but on others it would amount to nearly 
nine-tenths. The difference between tbe present scale of feres on some of tbe princi- 
pal railways and that proposed will be best illustrated in a tabular form. 

Present Fares. Proposed Fares. 

Average rate of 1st Division. 2nd Division. 

travelling 20 miles Rate, 25 miles Rate, 15 miles 

per hour. per hour. per hour. 

1st 2nd 1st 2nd 

Class. Class. Class. Class. 



1st 2nd 3rd 

Length. Class. Class. Class. 

London and Binning. 112 ... 30 ... 25 ... 14 

Great Western 171 ...43 6... 30 0...18 

Southwestern 77 ...20 0...14 0... 10 

London and Brighton 50 ... 11 6 ... 7 6 ... 5 

Eastern Counties 51 ... 12 6 ... 9 6 ... 7 

Grand Junction 97 ...26 0...18 0...13 

Liverpool and Manch. 30 ...6 0...4 6 



d. 8. d. «. d. 8. d, 

4 8... 3 2... 2 1...1 3 

7 2... 4 9... 2 5...1 10 

3 3.. .2 2...1 1...0 10 
2 1...1 4...0 8...0 6 
2 2...1 5...0 9...0 7 

4 1...2 8...1 4...1 
1 3...0 10... 5...0 4 



Tbe above scale of feres is considerably lower than that originally proposed ; but 
it is one which would no doubt give satisfection to tbe country, and although sixpenny 
fares to Brisbton and half-crown feres to Liverpool maj seem low, they would yield 
a profit of 200 per cent, on tbe cost of transmission, including every expense con- 
nected with management— a sum amply sufficient to pay tbe dividends on the in- 
vested capital — ^provided that the reduction of fares would have the effect in tbis 
country that it has in others, viz., in increasing the number of passengers in nearly the 
same ratio as the feres are decreased. 
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RAILWAY REFORM. 



The returns of the revenue for the financial year ending the 5th April, 
1843, present a melancholy proof of the depressed state of trade and 
commerce and the consequent suffering of the great mass of the people, 
in this country. 

Customs and excise, the two great items which mark the popular ca- 
pahilities of purchase and consumption, have fallen off upwards of a 
million sterling each. In stamps, — that certain criterion of the extent of 
mercantile transactions, — the decrease has heen one hundred and forty-six 
thousand pounds ; and in the assessed taxes, the largest portion of which 
is paid hy the middle classes, and therefore to some extent represents 
their condition, the decrease has heen the same as in the stamps. Thus, 
in the four great items of legitimate revenue, the deficiency amounts to 

i nearly two millions and a half sterling — the most convincing proof that 
could he given of the physical wants of the people. 

It is hut right, however, to state that a considerable part of these de- 

» ficiencies is owing to the reduction of duties in the late tariff: still, mak- 
ing every allowance for their importance and amount, the difference is 
great enough to convince the most sceptical, that there must have been 
other causes at work of a widely different nature from those of mere fiscal 
alterations. It forms no part of my subject to notice the different 
measures that have been proposed as remedies for this universally ad- 
mitted distress. The merits of the corn and currency questions, free 
trade and protective duties, have been amply discussed, and if the 
measures of their respective advocates have not been carried out, it is 

> not owing to any want of zeal in the due promulgation of their doctrines. 

On the 8th of May the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward 

his budget, and frankly confessed the inability of the government to 

^^ carry out further those principles of commercial reform, which had 
been recognised and acted on in the previous session of parliament. 

It is to be feared that the distress of the country proceeds from a variety 
of causes, of which some are beyond all legislative control, and others are 
so entwined in our commercial system, protected by so many interests, 
and their existence secured by so many strongholds, that their entire 
removal can be but gradual. On the other hand, there are some evils 
which are of recent growth, and have not had time to strike their roots 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Two editions of this work bavins been already exbausted, and a tbird called for, it bas 
been tbougbt desirable to publish tbe present edition at sucb a low price as to place it 
within tbe reach of all classes of society. 

The object of this pamphlet is to prove the necessity of a complete change in our 
railway system. It is endeavoured to be shewn, that the evils and abuses of the present 
system are inherent in it, and cannot be separated from it ; that the charges are enor- 
mously disproportioned to the cost of transit ; that entrusting the railway monopoly to 
companies who neither have, nor profess to have, any object in view but their own 
gain, is in the highest degree injurious to the best interests of the nation, and that so 
long as the present system is continued. Government cannot effectually interfere and 
render avaikble for the benefit of the people those advantages which the compara- 
tively free means of transit by means of railways throughout the country are calculated 
to anord. 

Should the great high roads of the nation, as railways have now become, be public 
or private property, is the principal cj^uestion discussed in the following pages. Some 
of the innumerable abuses which exist, in consequence of the latter plan having been 
adopted in this country, are noticed, and the benefit to the nation wnich would result 
from a change in our system is endeavoured to be proved — with what success the 
reader must judge for himself. 

The proposed change is to some extent analogous to that of Mr. Rowland HilPs 
Post Office Reform. Although the number of letters is trebled or quadrupled which 
now pass through the post office, compared with the number some years since, the 
charge for their transmission is but slightly increased, and the same principle is equally 
true in regard to passengers on railways; if the present number were quadrupled, die 
increased expenditure would be but very slight. In a financial point of view, the pro- 
posed scheme of Railway Reform has a considerable advantage over Post Office 
Reform; in regard to the latter, there is no fund to meet tbe deficiency occasioned by 
tbe reduction of rates, and at tbe present time the direct loss to the revenue by the 
change is about one million sterling; how far this loss would be decreased by the 
complete carrying out of Mr. HilPs plan is another matter. In the scheme of Kail- 
way Reform sketdied out, there are two sources from which the deficiency occasioned 
by the reduced charges would be supplied — one, the profit which the Government 
would otherwise have were the present charges continued; the other, the great saving 
that would be effected in the expenditure by consolidation. 

The proposed reduction in charges is in the same proportion as that effected by 
Post Office Reform, viz., on an average, five-sixths. On some railways the reduc- 
tion would not be more than two-thirds, but on others it would amount to nearly 
nine-tenths. The difference between the present scale of feres on some of the princi- 
pal railways and that proposed will be best illustrated in a tabular form. 

Present Fares. Proposed Fares. 

Average rate of Ist Division. 2nd Divisirai. 

travelling 20 miles Rate, 25 miles Rate, 15 miles 

per hour. per hour. per hour. 



1st 2nd Ist 2nd 

Class. Class. Class. 



ist 2nd 3rd 

Length. Class. Class. Class. 

London and Binning. 112 ... 30 ... 25 ... 14 

Great Western 171 ...43 6... 30 0...18 

Southwestern 77 ... 20 ... 14 ... 10 

London and Brighton 50... 11 6... 7 6... 5 

Eastern Counties 51 ...12 6... 9 6... 7 

Grand Junction 97 ...26 0...18 0...13 

Liverpool and Manch. 30 ...6 0...4 6... — 

The above scale of feres is considerably lower than that originally pronosed ; but 
it is one which would no doubt give satisfection to the country, and although sixpenny 
feres to Brighton and half-crown feres to Liverpool maj seem low, they would yield 
a profit of 200 per cent, on the cost of transmission, including every expense con- 
nected with management— a sum amply sufficient to pay the dividends on the in- 
vested cinpital ^provided that the reduction of fares would have the effect in this 

country mat it has in others, viz., in increasing the number of passengers in nearly the 
same ratio as the feres are decreased. 



d. 8. d. «. d, s, d, 
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The returns of tbe revenue for the financial year ending the 5th April, 
1 843, present a melancholy proof of the depressed state of trade and 
commerce and the consequent suffering of the great mass of the people, 
in this country. 

Customs and excise, the two great items which mark the popular ca- 
pabilities of purchase and consumption, have fallen off upwards of a 
million sterling each. In stamps, — that certain criterion of the extent of 
mercantile transactions, — the decrease has been one hundred and forty-six 
thousand pounds ; and in the assessed taxes, the largest portion of which 
is paid by the middle classes, and therefore to some extent represents 
their condition, the decrease has been the same as in the stamps. Thus, 
in the four great items of legitimate revenue, the deficiency amounts to 
nearly two millions and a half sterling — the most convincing proof that 
could be given of the physical wants of the people. 

It is but right, however, to state that a considerable part of these de- 
ficiencies is owing to the reduction of duties in the late tariff: still, mak- 
ing every allowance for their importance and amount, the difference is 
great enough to convince the most sceptical, that there must have been 
other causes at work of a widely different nature from those of mere fiscal 
alterations. It forms no part of my subject to notice the different 
measures that have been proposed as remedies for this universally ad- 
mitted distress. The merits of the corn and currency questions, free 
trade and protective duties, have been amply discussed, and if the 
measures of their respective advocates have not been carried out, it is 
not owing to any want of zeal in the due promulgation of their doctrines. 

On the 8th of May the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward 
his budget, and frankly confessed the inability of the government to 
carry out further those principles of commercial reform, which had 
been recognised and acted on in the previous session of parliament. 

It is to be feared that the distress of the country proceeds from a variety 
of causes, of which some are beyond all legislative control, and others are 
so entwined in our commercial system, protected by so many interests, 
and their existence secured by so many strongholds, that their entire 
removal can be but gradual. On the other hand, there are some evils 
which are of recent growth, and have not had time to strike their roots 
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2 RAILWAY REFORM. 

into the country — which vegetate but jet on the surface, and can be dealt 
with at once summarily and effectually. To the considemtion of what 
I believe to be one of these evils, the attention of the reader is directed 
in the following pages. 

There are few subjects of more importance to us than that which re- 
lates to the facilities of transit — the conveyance of passengers and 
merchandize throughout the country at the maximum of speed and 
minimum of cost ; and whilst we have gone on day by day extending by 
those mighty instruments of civilization-^the Steam-engine and Railway 
— the means of accomplishing this good, we seem to have taken it as a 
matter of course that that good has been accomplished to its fullest 
extent. 

The practical application of steam to the useful purposes of life, was a 
gigantic step in the progress of the arts and sciences, and may be justly 
said to have marked a new era in the history of mankind : few disco- 
veries in physical truth have been attended with more important re- 
sults, or promise in their future developement to produce such mighty 
changes over the face of the civilized globe. Nor is the versatility 
of its application less extraordinary than its power. ^ Steam is bat 
in its infancy," is a trite remark of daily occurrence, and the con- 
tinual improvements which are taking place in the construction of the 
steam engine, — that mighty proof of the power of the human intel- 
lect, — and the diversified uses to which it is constantly being applied, 
attest the truth of the remark. If steam, then, is still in its infancy, 
what may not be expected from its mature age, when time sliall have 
brought to perfection its varied powers and developed its mighty re- 
sources ? 

Amongst the varied purposes to which this power has been applied, 
that of locomotion in connexion with railways is by far the most im- 
portant, and to that subject alone our present inquiries shall be directed* 
No application of any discovery in science, either in ancient or mo- 
dem times, has, within the same period, produced such astonishing re- 
sults as those which are witnessed daily and hourly, as displayed in the 
working of locomotives on railways. An inquiry, therefore, as to 
whether or not this power has been properly directed, cannot be out of 
place. From the first establishment of railways in this eountry down to 
the present time, the abuses attendant on their management have been 
a matter of constant complaint, and our object in investigating the 
subject shall be twofold : 

Ist. To institute an inquiry into the railway system, as it has 
been established, and is now carried on in this country. 

2nd. To consider to what extent it could be modified — should 
it be found desirable — without injury to any party, and benefit to all. 

Capital and skill have, within the last ten or twelve years, been di- 



THB POWER OP STEAM. 3 

rected with extraordinary energy to the improvement of inland transport, 
and this important instrument of national wealth and civiUzation has re- 
ceived a proportionate impulse. Effects are now witnessed which, had 
they been narrated twenty years since, would only have been ad- 
mitted into the pages of fiction or volumes of romance. Who could 
have credited the possibihty of a ponderous engine of iron, loaded with 
some hundreds of passengers, in a train of carriages of corresponding 
magnitude, and a large quantity of water and coke, taking flight from 
Manchester and arriving at Liverpool, a distance of more than 30 miles, 
in little more than an hour ? And yet this is a matter of daily and 
almost hourly occurrence. 

The rapidity of transport thus attained is not less wonderful than the 
weight transported. Its capabilities in this respect far transcend the 
exigencies even of the two greatest commercial marts in Great Britain : 
loads varying from 50 to 100 tons are transported at the rate of 25 miles 
an hour, and in one instance have we seen a load — we should rather say 
a cargo — of merchandize, to the amount of two hundred and thirty tons 
gross, transported from Liverpool to Manchester at the average rate of 
twelve miles per hour. The circumstances under which the steam en- 
gine is worked on a railway are not favourable to the economy of fuel ; 
nevertheless, a pound of coke burned in a locomotive engine will eva- 
porate five pints of water ; in this evaporation they will exert a me- 
chanical force sufficient to draw two tons weight on the railway a distance 
of one mile in two minutes. Four horses, working in a stage coach on 
a common road, are necessary to draw the same weight in six minutes. 

A train of coaches weighing about 80 tons, and transporting about 240 
passengers, has been taken from Liverpool to Birmingham, and back from 
Birmingham to Liverpool, the tiip each way taking about 4j hours, 
stoppages included ; the distance between the places by railway is 98 
miles. This double journey of nearly 200 miles is efiected by the me- 
ehanical force produced by the combustion of four tons of coke, the value 
of which is about five pounds. To carry the same number of passengers 
daily between the same places by stage coaches on a common road, 
would require 20 coaches and an establishment of 380 horses, whilst the 
journey in each direction would not be performed in less than twelve 
hours, stoppages included *. 

Such is the overwhelming power and economy of steam when duly 
directed. 

In the establishment of railways here and on the continent, two 
widely different systems have been acted on, and by comparing the 
principles on which each is founded, and the results, we shall be enabled 
to form some idea of their comparative merits. 

The railway system in this country is one of private commercial ea^* 

* Lardner on the Steam Engine. 
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terprise ; the capitalisi is indnoed to inTest his monej in an undertaking 
which he knows must supersede the ordinary channels of communication 
throoghout the country, and which, therefore, he has good reason to 
suppose will jrield him a large percentage on his investment. He con- 
siders it merely in the li^t of a speculation, and one like any other 
which he is justified in making the most of. His interests and those of 
the public are diametrically opposite, as he obtains the greatest profit by 
charging the highest paying price. He is under but little responsibility 
to the l^;is]ature ; he is not bound to study the comfort or convenience of 
the public, nor does be, any more than suits his own purpose. In some 
cases his speculation has turned out good, and pays him from 5 to 15 
per cent, per annum on his invested capital ; in others it has been bad, 
and pays him little or nothing. Bot in either case indiscriminately, he 
keeps constantly in view the one object, the greatest possible gain ; and 
raises his fares with as little scruple on the one railway, which is paying 
him 15 per cent., as he would on the other, which may not be paying 
him five. 

The old channels of commmHcation throughout the country have thus 
been superseded, and to the capitalist has been granted a monopoly of 
the new ; a monopoly the most secure, as nothing can compete with it — 
the most extensive, as it stretehes out on every side over Uie whole face 
of the land— the most lasting, as its holders possess it in perpetuity, — and 
the most injurious that can be conceived to the public good, as it places 
the conununity in the power of the individual capitalist in one of its 
most important matters. 

The railway system established in Belgium and adopted by other 
continental countries, presents a striking contrast to that which I have 
just described. There the railways have been constructed entirely by 
government ; the end aimed at has not been the gain of the individual, 
but *'*' the extension of the traflic and communications of the country to 
the utmost limits of the public capability, at the lowest rate of charge at 
which the original outlay can be reimbursed." — " The project under- 
taken by government is an establishment which should neither be a 
burthen nor a source of revenue, and requiring merely that it should 
cover its own expenses, consisting of £he charge for maintenance and 
repairs, with a further sum for the interest and gradual redemption of 
the invested capital." * 

Such are the two different systems established in England and 
Belgium ; and the manner in which each works is in exact conformity 
with the opposite principles on which they are based. The avowed 
object of the one is, to tax the public the maximum of the most profit- 
able rate ; that of the other, the minimum of the most economical ex- 
penditure ; — the one to produce the greatest profit to private individuals, 
• Report of ths Belgian Minister of Fmaace, 1836. 
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and the other to confer the greatest benefit on the whole community. 
What are the relative charges by each ? 

On one of our railways, from London to Birmingham, for instance, 
the distance is 112 miles, and the fare by the mail is ^1 12«. 6d, 

For the same distance in Belgium, in a similar class carriage, the fare 
is only 14 francs, or just one third of what it is in England. 

Would not this simple fact suggest to the mind of every one, that 
there must be something radically wrong in our system ; that the exist- 
ence of such a power, that of taxing the public ad libitum^ placed in the 
hands of irresponsible individuals, carried on for the mere purpose of 
private gain, is an evil of the greatest magnitude? A monopoly of 
this extent should only be entrusted to government ; or if granted to 
individuals, on such conditions that the public would not be deprived of 
the benefit that railways are calculated to yield as a great means for 
developing the industry, wealth, enterprise, and resources of the nation. 
The principle which is almost universally acted upon in this country, 
of leaving every undertaking to individual enterprise, is undoubtedly 
good ; but like most other good principles may be carried too far — to 
such an extent as to be productive of great evil. It is certainly only where 
the public good imperatively demands it that the state is justified in be- 
coming trader itself, or interfering between capital and labour as they 
are developed through the ordinary channels. With us, it is only 
in such cases, or under very peculiar circumstances, that the state so 
interferes ; such as the erection of lighthouses, beacons, harbours, public 
roads in some places, and works of a similar kind, which the capitalist 
would not undertake, as the return would be inadequate for his outlay. 
Again, the state trades between many ports by means of ships of war 
and packets carrying passengers and specie, but the principal direct 
traffic which it carries on is in the conveyance of letters, a branch of trade 
which has been converted into a monopoly beneficial to all parties. How 
far the public interests would have been served by the state making a 
monopoly of the conveyance of passengers for itself, as in Belgium, instead 
of granting that monopoly to others, the respective charges in the two 
countries, not to advert to any other point of difference, will best shew. 

I. In 1839, a Select Committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons, to inquire into the state of railway communication in this 
country : it was composed of some of the leading members of the 
House, including Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Poulett Thomson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, &c., and their attention was 
especially directed to two points : 

1st. The financial situation of railways. 

2nd. The power given to them by the legislature, and the pro- 
bable exercise of this power upon the general convenience of the 
public and intercourse of the country. 
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" It does not appear/' the Committee state, in their Report to the 
House of Commons, " to have heen the intention of Parliament to give 
to a railway a complete monopoly of the means of communication on 
their line of road ; on the contrary, provision was made in all or most of 
the acts of incorporation to enable other persons to place and run 
engines and carriages on the road upon payment of certain tolls to the 
Company. The intention of Parliament cannot, however, be carried into 
effect in the way contemplated by legislation, for it is obvious that the 
payment of legal tolls is only a very small part of the arrangement which 
is necessary to open the railways to public competition ; any person with 
the mere authority to place an engine and carriage on the railway would 
be practically unable to supply his engine with water, or to take up and 
set down his passengers at any convenient station or terminus, and in- 
deed would be placed in such a disadvantageous situation, that all com- 
petition with the Company would be rendered impossible." 

So completely, indeed, has the legislative enactment referred to by the 
Committee been a dead letter, that probably few persons are aware that 
it had ever any existence, or that it was permitted to any but the 
Companies to carry passengers on their respective railways. 

In respect to merchandize, the same principle of exclusive possession, 
so far as it affects the interests of the Companies or any attempt to inter- 
fere with their monopoly, has been attended with the same result ; that 
is to say, in each case where the Company have considered it to be their 
interest to carry goods themselves, or to grant the privilege to one or more 
parties. Some are exclusively their own carriers, as the Grand Junction 
Company, some partially, and others not at all. But where a Company 
wish to carry exclusively themselves, or exclude any other party from 
their line, it is a vain and hopeless struggle for the latter to contend, unless 
possessed of great determination, and abundance of money to throw away 
in law expenses : even with all these advantages there is but little chance 
of success. A strong illustration of this fact occurred lately. Messrs. 
Pickford and Co., the well known carriers, had been for some years 
carrying on a suit in the law courts on the point in question, against one of 
the great Railway Companies, and judgment was delivered in favour of the 
plaintiffs by the Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer ; the Com- 
pany, however, seem to have paid about the same respect to that judgment 
as if it had proceeded from some petty quarter sessions ; the Directors do 
not even condescend to notice it in their half-yearly report to the pro- 
prietors, nor did any proprietor ask a single question on the subject. 
The " law's delay," and the unlimited funds at the disposal of Railway 
Directors for legal expenses, enable them eventually to baffle every at- 
tempt of those who would avail themselves of the few privileges which 
the law grants to the public. 

There are some Railway Companies who do not stop here, but openly 
violate the law by exceeding the charge which their respective Acts per- 
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mit them to make ; but that of course can only happen with those rail- 
ways whose charges are so limited. On two of the greatest lines in the 
kingdom, the fares are limited by Act of Parliament to 3|rf. per mile, 
but if we refer to their table of fares, we find that both charge, on some 
parts of their respective lines, 20 to 25 per cent, beyond what the law 
permits, and frequently much more *. 

Why do the public submit to it ? The poor public must submit to 
many a grievous imposition, and that amongst the number. What is 
every body's business is nobody's business ; the occupation of an in- 
former is not a very popular one in this country, nor is it particularly 
desirable for a private individual to enter into a Chancery suit with a 
rich and powerful Company, for the purpose of discovering, some two or 
three years hence, should he be so fortunate as to have his case quickly dis- 
posed of, the different constructions that lawyers are enabled to put on 
an Act of Parliament ; the plain wayfaring man finds it therefore much 
easier to submit patiently, or impatiently if he prefer it, to the unjust 
charge, and pass on his way. 

A curious feature in the half-yearly meetings which take place of 
railway proprietors, is the great tact they display in avoiding any refer- 
ence to practices of the Directors, either of an illegal or doubtful nature, 
which have for their object an increase of their revenue. Although, in 
the case we have referred to of Messrs. Pickford, every shareholder 
present was aware that the Court of Exchequer had decided against the 
Company, and that in consequence of such decision, ^700 of their 
money had been pwd by the Directors for their opponents' costs, to- 
gether with double that sum for their own, and that the Directors were 
still pursuing the same course as formerly ; yet on a subject which must 
have been of paramount interest to them all, not a single shareholder 
even alluded to the subject. 

But, indeed, Railway Companies have seldom occasion to violate the 
letter of the law, however they may depart from its spirit : if they were 
to charge in nine cases out of ten what the law permits them to do, their 
railways would soon become comparatively deserted, and used only by 
the most opulent classes. On the Great Western, the Company might 
charge every passenger from London to Bristol, 355., but even in first class 
carriages they do not find it to be their interest to charge more than 30«. ; 
and for the 2nd class, 20^.; but even these fares, so much below what 
the law authorizes them to charge, were ineffectual in securing a com- 
plete monopoly, as the old coaches, whose regular fares were only 12«. 
and 14«., still continued on the road, and to drive them off it was neces- 
sary to carry third class passengers at 12s. 6d. : this of course succeeded. 
The last coach gave up in November, 1843. 

* The table of fares, too, on the Grand Junction, is most ^nom&lous, and with 
regard to the shorter distances, most exorbitant, amounting to no less than from id 
to 7rf. per mile. — Wolverhampton Chronicle. 
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The case was the same with the London and Binningham and other 
great railways, which at the commencement carried only first and second 
class passengers, hut commenced running third class trains when thej 
found that their monopoly would he incomplete without them. Even 
yet there is one coach lingers on this line, the outside fare is 12«. ; by 
the third class train it is 14«. 

From the foregoing it will he seen, that the interference of the legis- 
lature in respect to the tolls and fares of the Companies, have been 
without any practical utility ; in nine cases out of ten, the attempt of the 
Companies to enforce them would prove assuredly their own destruc- 
tion, and in the tenth case they are either directly violated or indirectly 
evaded. 

2. High fares must ever be the result of the present system, that is to 
say, high compared with the cost of transmission; for however low the 
latter may be, it does not in the slightest degree affect the charges made 
to the public. The only point of consideration with the Directors is to 
fix the fares at that rate which will produce the greatest profit to the 
shareholders ; and accordingly they adapt the sliding scale vnthin certain 
limits, moving up and down until they either have or conceive they have 
hit the exact point that will best pay, vnthout any reference what- 
ever to the wants or wishes of the public. The Grand Junction 
lately, though paying 10 per cent, on its capital, raised its fares 
27 per cent., and that at a time when the depression of trade was almost 
unexampled ; the Company may, perhaps, gain one per cent by the ad- 
vance ; even that is doubtful, hut supposing such to be the case, what a 
loss and inconvenience the public are put to for the attainment of such 
a compaititively paltry result. The Company gain but the twenty -seventh 
part of that which they are enabled to take from the community. To one 
class there is the annoyance of being obliged to forego their journey 
entirely or make it in an inconvenient manner, and on the other class is 
laid a direct tax of 27 per cent, in addition to the previous charge. 

To hit the happy medium between the two extremes of high and low 
fares so as to produce the greatest profit, has been found with some 
Companies a matter of considerable difficulty; the Greenwich and 
Blackwall, and indeed most of those Companies which have turned out 
very bad speculations, are continually changing their fares ; but to il- 
lustrate the annoyance to which the public are continually exposed by 
this arbitrary system of taxation at will, or depriving the public of rail- 
way travelling, it is necessary to examine in detail some particular case. 
The Blackwall will serve as well as any other. The fares on this railway 
were, on its opening, between Blackwall and London, for the first class, 
4</.; second, M. The second class was raised some time afterwards to 
4fl?., the first to 6fl?. A further rise took place in Sept. 1841, first class to 
id,y second class to 6c/., and the same fare in all the intermediate stations. 
This lasted but for two months : a reduction then took place in the inter- 
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mediate stations to Gd. and 4id. ; and the last change took place in last 
March, when the fares hetween Blackwall and London were reduced to 
6d. and 4^., and in the intermediate stations to 4d» and Sd. 

The result of raising the fares in 1842 is thus stated in the Directors' 
Report: — " The fares on the railway were raised on the 12th of Sep- 
temher, and the Directors were much mortified to find that the result 
showed a very considerahle diminution, not only of the numhers carried, 
hut of the money received. The increase during the previous summer had 
not heen inconsiderahle, and in the eight weeks prior to the 12th Sept., 
which offered the fairest means of comparison with the former year, as 
they go hack to the opening of the Fenchurch Street station on the 2nd 
August, 1841, the receipts show an increase of ahout 16 per cent, over 
those of the previous year ; whereas those of the eight weeks following 
the 12th Sept., show a diminution of 41 per cent, in the numher of 
passengers, and of 17 per cent, in the revenue, as compared with the 
eight corresponding weeks of 1841." It formed no husiness of the Di- 
rectors to refer to the loss inflicted on the puhlic to a still greater extent 
than that incurred hy the Company. The numher of passengers con- 
veyed hy the railway at the comparatively low rates in 1841, during 
these eight weeks, was ahout 200,000; in the corresponding eight 
weeks of the following year, at the high rates, 118,000. Thus 82,000 
persons in those two months were totally deprived of the henefit of the 
railway, and had either to stop at home, to walk, or to avail themselves 
of some other way of transit. The 118,000 who still made use of the 
railway had their fare increased hy 80 per cent., still leaving the €om- 
pany a loser to the amount of 17 per cent. The Blackwall is given 
merely as an instance of what is constantly occurring on all railways, 
until the Directors for the time heing are satisfied that they are 
charging the highest paying fares. 

The capahilities of a railway for conveying goods and passengers are 
almost unlimited, and it would he difficult to say what numher might be 
conveyed during eight weeks on the Blackwall; hut even without 
the slightest alteration being made in any of the present arrangements 
of the Company, either as to power of machinery, increase in the num- 
ber of carriages, or frequency of trips, more than a million could be con- 
veyed in eight weeks : the carriages which run back and forward every 
quarter of an hour between London and Blackwall and the intermediate 
stations, carry about 50 persons on an average each trip, while at the 
same time there is ample accommodation for more than ten times that 
number. Here, then, is an enormous waste of power that should be 
usefully employed for the public good; 250 individuals, who now must 
plod their way backwards and forwards on foot along the line, might be 
added to those 50, without any extra expense, all of whom would be 
happy to avail themselves of the railway were the fares as low as whol 
they might be. 
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The foregoing example illustrates the great evil of the present system : 
the interests of the public are never for a moment considered hy rail- 
way proprietors. They will tax the puhlic 100 per cent., though there 
should he hut one per cent, gain to themselves, and it is only when they 
find that they have carried their principle too far that they think of re- 
tracing their steps. 

The assumption, however, would be erroneous, that very low fares were 
in general the most profitable ; the contrary is the fact ; on the Blaekwall 
line and some others there is opposition, and therefore they are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. 

The Committee of the House of Commons, whose Report we have 
before referred to, adduce many cases to prove that a greater profit 
is derived by railway proprietors from carrying a comparatively small 
number of passengers at high fares, than a great number at low 
fares. In reference to the observations of one of the witnesses exa- 
mined by them, who was of opinion that " the interests of the Railway 
Companies and the public can never be at variance," the Committee ob- 
serve, " This can only be admitted to a certain extent, and that on rail- 
ways where other means of communication yet exist, and maintain a 
competition, although feeble, against those powerful establishments." The 
Committee go on to prove the truth of their position by reference to 
the Leeds and Selby, Manchester and Bolton, London and Birmmgham, 
and Dundee and Newtyle Railways, which had tried both high and low 
fares, and had found high fares the more profitable. The Report pro- 
ceeds : '^ And this is a point which the Committee feel to be especially 
deserving the attention of Parliament and the public : it is of course 
the duty of the Directors watching over the pecuniary interest of the 
Company to maintain the fares at that point which will produce the 
largest amount of income ; an obligation which may operate most in- 
juriously on the public, and especially upon that class of passengers who 
are least able to afford the charge. 

" Any Company, as has already been stated, can at present virtually 
J)revent other companies from passing over their line, not only by charg- 
ing them the maximum toll, but by depriving them of all necessary ac- 
oommodation." * It is needless to observe, that all the companies have 
completely succeeded in preventing any trains from being run in opposi- 
tion to their own. 

3. Another great abuse in the railway system in this country, is the 
injury and annoyance which the public in most cases suffer when two 
railways are partially joined together, or one is a continuation or branch 
of another, the property of different Companies, and where it is the wish 
or interest of one party to injure the property of the other. This op- 
position exemplifies itself in a variety of ways, according to the cir- 

• Report, page 37. 
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cumstances, interest and feelings of the respective parties ; for instance, 
it is the interest of the Grand Junction Company that the puhlic travelling 
northward should he prevented from travelling on the Chester and 
Birkenhead Railway, although hy taking that route via the Chester and 
Crewe Railway, which joins the Grand Junction, a distance of 12 miles is 
saved hy travellers between London, Liverpool and Ireland. The Grand 
Junction, in order to cut the puhlic off from this railway, have purchased 
the Chester and Crewe, which communicates with their own, and by 
their exorbitant fares on that branch — the distance is but 18 miles, the 
fare Ss. by mail, and 4«. the lowest charge — and continually changing 
their hours of starting, or fixing them at the most inconvenient time, 
this railway, which would be most valuable to the public, is comparatively 
of no use whatever. In London we have had a dispute going on be- 
tween two Companies so situated, and after the public have been sub- 
jected to the usual annoyance in such cases, one of the Companies, a.t a 
meeting of their shareholders, came to an unanimous resolution to cease 
conve)ang passengers entirely after a certain date. They found that the 
other Company, though not a rival, had the power, which they strictly 
enforced, of levying on them such a toll as prevented their conveyance of 
passengers without incumng a loss, and hence the very natural reso- 
lution which the proprietors came to. One gentleman at the meeting, 
referred to the loss and inconvenience that the public would be put to : 
"Parties," said he, "now travelling on the line would have to ac- 
commodate themselves as they best could, some by gigs, some on foot, 
some one way and some another ; nor was this the worst, buildings to a 
considerable extent have been erected at the different stations, and he 
would ask the question, whether it was fair that they should be thus 
treated who had erected their buildings ? Many parties would not get 
half the value of their property if the traffic on the line be discontinued ; 
he could see no excuse for it but sheer necessity." And so everybody 
agreed, but the "sheer necessity" was shown to exist; as another Com- 
pany had the power, and exercised it, of laying on toll to such an extent 
as rendered their carrying a loss ; the resolution, therefore, to abandon 
the traffic was unanimously agreed to, and may be carried into execution 
any day the Directors think fit. ' 

4. We have already seen that, as a general rule, it is not the interest of 
the Railway Companies to charge very low fares; that is to say, lower than 
the ordinary coach fares ; for although the number of passengers is greatly 
increased by such reduction, yet not to such an extent as to counter- 
balance the deficiency in money. The same principle has been found 
correct when the fares, originally very low, have been considerably 
raised, even to the extent of being doubled ; that although the passengers 
fell off to a great extent, yet the amount was more than made up by the 
increased fares. When the London and Birmingham was first opened. 
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the fare from London to Harrow, a distance of 11| miles, was only is*; 
it was increased to 2«., and although the passengers fell off nearly the 
ono half, still, according to the evidence of Mr. Boothhy, one of the 
Directors, as the amount received was greater at the higher rate, it was 
accordingly adopted. The fares hy railway travelling throughout the 
country, are on an average as high and in many cases much higher thu 
formerly hy the coaches. From London to Birmingham and Bristol, 
the usual fares hy coach were 25s, inside, and 15s. out; to the latter 
place there was a regular daily coach at 20«. inside, and 12«. oatside; 
and now to the same place you must pay SOs. hy the first class and 20«. 
hy the second, and to Birmingham hy the night mail the fare is 32«. Sd» 
hy the first class, and 25s. hy the second ; in the day time it is 5«. less. 

5. It must he rememhered, however, that a traveller who is pressed 
for time, (as most travellers are, or even if not, there are hut few who 
like heing detained unnecessarily on the road,) and having to travel on 
more than one railway, is generally ohliged to use a first class car- 
riage, as these matters are arranged hy the different railway com- 
panies for their mutual henefit. The Grand Junction may be taken 
as an example, as it is a section of the great line of communication be- 
tween the metropolis and midland counties and the north of England and 
Scotland. This company run six trains per day each way, and of these 
only two carry second class passengers ; one of which is at the rathar 
early hour, for general convenience, of six o'clock in the morning, the 
other at half past four in the afternoon. The other four trains carry ex- 
clusively first class passengers at 1/. 6s. and 1/. 7s. 6d., so that travellers 
arriving at Birmingham in the early part of the day must either remain until 
half past four before they can continue their joumeyby a second class train; 
or, should they arrive after that hour, remain until the next morning *. It 
was very different under the old coach system ; even the mail coaches 
carried as many outside as they did inside, and the ordinary coaches 
double or treble as many. At any time of the day the passenger could 
start from Birmingham for Liverpool, or vice versa, paying no more than 
12«. or 14«., whilst now, to avoid detention, he must pay double that 
sum, or submit to the inconvenience and delay of having his journey in- 
terrupted for six, eight, or twelve hours, as the case may be. In the 
second class fares, there is an advance of nearly 50 per cent, on the old 
outside coach places. 

This plan of having a first class train on one railway to meet the next 
train of another, works, as might be expected, well for the proprietors, 
when it can be well carried out. Passengers find it better to submit to 

* A petition was presented to the House of Lords, a few days before the proroga- 
tion of Parliament, by the Marquis of Clanricarde, from Mr. Williams, the Man^ng 
Director of the Dublin Steam Packet Company, praying for Parliamentary investiga- 
tion into the grievance. 
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necessity, pay the increased fare, and pass on. The Grand Junction has 
carried out this scheme more fully than most other railways; and 
has consequently paid hotter dividends. It has also within the last 
few years increased its fares on all classes from 20 to 30 per cent., 
( and as it still continues them at that rate it is the surest proof, if 
! any further proof were wanting, that, as a general rule, low fares— 
\ at least very low — ^would not yield the same profit as high or compara- 
tively high fares do. 
I 6. The Committee, in their report to the House of Commons, which we 
i have had already occasion to refer to, after stating the ohligation of the 
I Directors to their constituents to maintain the fares at that point which 
I • will produce the largest amount of increase, and its evil operation on 
5 the puhlic, go on to say, " The injurious effects of the railway system 
1 on the poorer class of passengers will he more severely felt in proportion 
as other means of cheap travelling hy stage coaches, carriers' carts, &c., 
! are gradually superseded." The manner in which such cheap convey- 
ances are superseded and driven from the road hy railway companies is 
pretty well explained hy Mr. Ritson, treasurer to the Bolton and Bury 
Railway. The following is an extract from the minutes of his evidence : — 
" Your railway opened in May, J 838 ? — Yes. 

^' What fares did you charge ? — 28. 6d, first class, and 28. ; we had then 
no open waggons, it was not till the 13th of June we commenced with 
them. 

** Did that increase the passengers very much ? — The numher did in- 
crease very considerahly. 

** Did your profits, in proportion to the numher you carried ? — We had 
a large influx of waggon passengers, which deteriorated the first and se- 
cond class carriages. 

** In the course of the summer, on the 12th July, you reduced your 
fares ? — We did, the first class to 2«. and the second class to l8. 6d., the 
waggons remained the same. 

^' What was the reason of making that reduction in the first and second 
class passengers?— It was with the view of competing with the coaches 
(driving them off the road ?) at that time running, and it was thought hy 
the conunittee that the first class carriages were too high at 28. 6d,^ the 
coaches travelling at the same rate. It had the effect of increasing the 
numhers, hut we received as much, or nearly so, as hefore. 

^^ The first ohject was to get possession of that trade which still re- 
mained with the coaches? — To get it out of the turnpike roads, to 
transfer it. 

** Did you succeed in that ohject ? — Yes, 

*^ I perceive, on the 1st of Decemher, and afterwards, you raised your 
first class passengers to 2«. 6(/., you then did away with waggons 
entirely ? — Yes. 

" Th^t viras after you had got the coaches off the road ? —Yes. 
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•* Have the coacliea resumed their plying ? — They have not. 

" Then you have deprived the puhlic of the advantage of the coaches 
by lowering your rates; you have raised your rates again, and taken 
away that which was an accommodation to third class passengers. Did 
you raise a larger revenue by carrying a larger than a smaller number of 
passengers ? — I do not think we did. 

" By the return you have handed in, it appears that by raising your 
fares on the first of December you raised more money by carrying 
fewer passengers? — Yes; the number of passengers was less by 7,484, 
but there was an increase of money to the amount of £46. 

" Is it not, in fact, a much greater remuneration for you, tbough there 
is only a difference of £46 in the two items, rather to carry 23,951 than 
31,968 passengers? — There is less weight carried by the locomotive, and 
a saving of duty, but we run the same number of carriages as formerly." 

This evidence is sufficient to shew the overwhelming power of a rail- 
way company, and the complete futility, unless under very peculiar 
circumstances, of any competition with it for the poorer any more 
than for the richer class of passengers. In regard, then, to the former 
class. Railway Directors have a twofold task to perform: — To com- 
mence by carrying third class passengers at such a low rate as to drive 
all opposition off the road; and when that is effectually done^ and 
their opponents' stock in trade disposed of, the second part of their task 
commences, which is not less important than the first; which is, to pi^yent 
as far as possible any traveller availing himself of the third class carriages, 
and virtually compelling him to go by a second class. It will be re* 
membered that, some years since, in consequence of the frightful number 
of appalling railway accidents, the legislature was obliged to interfere with I 
the hitherto unlimited and in*esponsible power possessed by railway I 
companies, nor will it be forgotten the determined resistance wbick I 
these bodies, individually and collectively, made to such interference; 
their opposition, however, was of no avail, and to the Board of Trade 
was confided the care of the lives and limbs of her majesty's sub- 
jects, the companies being bound to conform to its orders ; and conse^ 
quently an accident on a railway is now a matter of rare occurrence *. 
It will likewise be remembered that the victims were almost without ex* 
ception third class passengers, who were placed next the engine, without 
any carriage between them : — the frightful consequences of such a procedure 
are well known. The " Times" took the matter up, and by bringing the 
whole force of public opinion to bear on it, this disgraceful and monstrous 
plan of intimidating the poorer classes of passengers was, in spite of aH 
opposition, put an end to. There remains, however, ample means of 
compelling all travellers, with the exception of those who cannot possibly 

♦ During the last five months of 1840 there were 22 persons killed. In 1842 tfaeie 
vws only one person killed, " observing the proper degree of caution." — Rqftortto 
the Board of Trade of the Officers of the Railway Department, 1848. 
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obtain the money, to foregcr the third class and .travel by a higher. 
That object is attained in. a variety of ways : by having but one train in 
the day, as on the Birmingham and Grand Junction ; by starting at the 
most inconvenient hours, as on the Great Western, together with being 
detained a long time on the road, subject to every species of inattention 
and neglect : such are the general features of third class mil way travelling. 
On some railways the porters are not permitted to assist " waggon" pas- 
sengers, as they are contemptuously called, with their luggage or in any 
other way which they might require. On no railway in the kingdom is 
the system t)f subjecting third class passengers to every possible discom- 
fort, in order to compel them to travel by a higher class train, carried 
out to a greater extent than on the Great Western. The directors of 
this railway clung with great pertinacity to the plan of putting third class 
passengers next to the engine and tender, even after the danger of such 
a course of proceeding had been demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
everybody but themselves. To such an extent did the virtuous indigna- 
tion of one of these directors proceed against those third class passengers 
whom he thought were not in tbeir proper place, that he mooted the pro- 
position of employing sweeps to go in amongst them, and thus effectually 
drive out every man or woman who should find it in any way disagreeable 
to comain contact with those gentry ; — but, indeed, there has been no oc- 
casion to proceed to such extreme measures, the object has been otherwise 
as effectually obtained. At the general meeting of the Great Western 
Railway Company last February, a shareholder observed " That he did 
not think they were carrying out the intention of the legislature in 
providing accommodation so scanty for that most numerous class of 
the community whose previous modes of conveyance railways had 
superseded; thus the passengers had to leave London either at nine 
o'clock at night, exposed in an open carriage to all weather, and 
reaching Bristol at an hour in the morning (20 minutes past 5) when 
there were few facilities of obtaining shelter and refreshment; or 
they must be at the station at four o'clock in the morning, and m 
that Q^se also exposed to the weather during a great part of the night. 
He felt an improvement in this respect weuld contribute to the con- 
venience and comfort of a large class of the population." The worthy 
proprietor also wished to know the number of passengers who had tra- 
velled by the third class trains *. The secretary replied, that " the director* 

X considered that ample accommodation had been provided ; he could not 
consider it as travelling by night, when it was partly travelling by day/" 

^ The reason why there were not third class passengers conveyed by other 
trains was ^' that travellers at a speed of 40 miles an hour could not pos- 

j, sibly endure the privation and exposure to weather which would have to 

* At the last meetmg of the Company there was no reference made to this subject 
ag«uu Not the slightest change has been made in the arrangements. 
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be encountered by this class." The excellent secretary, it would seen, 
would not let those third class passengers make that discovery for them- 
selves, although they would first have to discover how a distance oi 
118| miles, performed by the quickest trains in 4| hours, is at the rate 
of 40 miles per hour ; it is but little more than 24, and, exclusiTeof 
stoppages, is only 30 miles per hour. According to this gentleman, there 
does not appear any grievance in a passenger being obliged to get up it 
three o'clock on a raw winter's morning and finding his way to the rail- 
way as he best can, for of course there are no omnibuses at that eaiiy 
hour. It is certainly a kind of "day travelling" which is rather novel in 
its way. The journey from London to Taunton by the mail trains is 
performed in about six hours, by the mixed trains in seven hours, and 
by the " waggons " in sixteen hours and a half! Is it an exaggeration to 
say that nothing but the direst necessity will compel any man, however 
poor he may be, to travel by these legalized nuisances ? And that if lie 
have any regard to either health or comfort, he is obliged, however ill 
he can afford it, to go by a second class open carriage, which is not very 
comfortable either. 

The result of this system is evident ; the secretary of this company 
declined to state the number of third class passengers which had been 
conveyed ; the entire number for the year, of all classes, was 1,606,015, 
and for the information of the worthy proprietor, who could attain no 
information from the secretary, I may add that thenumber of third das 
passengers did not exceed 100,000. 

Another great annoyance to which third class passengers are exposed 
is occasioned by the want of protection from the sparks and particles 
of coke which escape from the furnace. Complaints are constantly 
being made in the public prints of their clothes being burnt, and it 
is needless to add, that they never receive the slightest indemnification 
for such loss. To the press in general, and the " Morning Herald" and 
*' Times" in particular, the poor of this country are indebted for being 
able to travel at all on railways. The following extract is from a leading 
article in the Times : — " We have received communications from several 
correspondents imploring us to maintain an advocacy for the poorer chuB 
of railway travellers who have to avail themselves of the stinted accom- 
modation afforded by the leading lines, and desire us to urge the necessity 
of more comfort and facility in their transit than they at present enjoy. It 
would appear from the facts stated in the several letters received, that little 
choice exists in one more than another, and that all the great lines are as 
parsimonious as they possibly can be in providing comfort or convenience 
for thosehaving the misfortune to travel in the third class conveyances. The 
manner in which the Great Western Company treat this class of passengers 
is described as worse than any other pursued, the only trains by which 
they forward them being those used for the transit of cattle, coals, und 
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merchandize of all descriptions. For instance, it is stated that a third 
class passenger leaves Paddington in an open carriage, no difference being 
made to counteract wind or weather, at half-past 4 a. M. When he 
arrives at Swindon he is detained upwards of an hour, and at last gets to 
Bristol, if the train keeps its time, in 9| hours, while the first and se- 
cond class carriages make the same journey in less than half the time. 
If a third class traveller wish to go on to Taunton from any place east 
of Bristol, it is alleged to be still more inconvenient, since he is detained 
' from four to five hours in Bristol, and is kept on the road at a moderate 

* calculation from 14 to 16 hours; whereas, on the other hand, first and 

* second class passengers arrive at the same destination in 6 J hours. 
' These are strong statements, and, unless satisfactorily explained away, 
■ must sooner or later bring these undertakings within the managerial 
^ scope of the Board of Trade, the authorities of which body would do 

well to see that fair and adequate provision is made by all the railway 

* companies for the conveyance of the poorer classes, during seasonable 
^ hours of the day. Railway directors have at present the exercise of too 

much irresponsible power, and therefore imagine that they can deal 
with the public as they choose. They, however, must be mindful not 
to carry it beyond proper bounds, for though much good may have been 
achieved by the construction and successful completion of intercourse by 
means of this system of communication, it remains to be seen what will 
be the actual results of this description of management should it without 
some superintending control be left entirely to the judgment of the per- 

* sons who have the sole exercise of this power. It may possibly prove 
a useful hint to have said thus much on the subject, without pressing 

* more severely on the attention of the respective railway boards the ne- 
cessity existing for some amelioration of the plan at present adopted in 

* the conveyance of third class passengers ; for, regarding them in the 

* light of national improvements raised on the foundation of the nation's 
' wealth, they must be considered as intended to furnish a comparative 
" convenience to one class of the public as well as to the other. The 
^ French, who are now following out the system of railways extensively, 
'^ are provided against these deficiencies, should they arise, in a much 
' better manner than we are at home, because the Government of that 

country having identified itself in close alliance with these undertak- 
ings by affording assistance in a pecuniary point of view, have the 
superior right of interfering without encountering the condemnation of 
that part of the public who may be interested in the maintenance of 
the supremacy of railway directorates against such supervision. It is a 
favourite expression among our railway interest, and one that certainly 
' has once or twice occasioned strong opposition against the inspection of 

* the Board of Trade in these matters, viz., that the Government having 
' in the first instance refused all responsibility, and allowed private 
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capitalists to surmount the difficulties which these undertakings pre- 
sented, ought now not to proToke or desire an immediate connexion 
with their management. But the great answer to all this is, that where 
the safety or conyenience of the puhlic is concerned, there the Goyem- 
ment have the power of inspection, and will exercise it for thdr 
henefit." 

But here is the difficulty, — ^how can the Goyemment compel Railway 
Companies to adopt any measures that the latter may consider detrimental to 
their interests, without giving them remuneration ? A hargain was made 
with these great Companies to carry passengers AiS^d. per mile; it is 
only within the last couple of years that, for their own interest^ they car- 
ried third class passengers at l^d. per mile; they might abolish ^^ waggons" 
altogether to-morrow if they thought proper. They adopt the system 
of annoyance to third class passengers merely for the purpose of driving 
them into better carriages, and that they do gain by it there can be no 
doubt. At the time the Croydon Railway proprietors came to the re- 
solution of giving up their carrying traffic, one of them, in reference to 
the great inconvenience which the public would suffer, asked the chairman 
if the Government in such a case would not interfere ; the chairman justly 
replied that Government could not oblige any man to inflict a loss upon 
himself. The Board of Trade induced the Company, by a promise of 
a " quid pro quo " in support of another bill, to continue their carrying 
trade. Such is our system ! 

The London and Birmingham Company state in their report, that the 
mileage on their line, for the last half-year, was for the first class 
11,043,483, second 12,192,051, and for the third only 2,140,705 miles. 
Now when we compare this account with other railways, where, from pe< 
culiar circumstances, the directors find it necessary to give greater accom- 
modation to the poorer class of travellers, we then find that instead of 
their not constituting more than a fifth or a tenth of the aggr^aie 
number they sometimes amount to two thirds or three fourths. When 
a company has secured to itself the exclusive conveyance of passengers, it 
raises its third class fares as well as others to the highest point it can do 
so with safety, the only check on one side being the fear of driving the 
public to some irregular or chance mode of conveyance, and on the other 
their inability to pay the fare. Within the last twelve months, manj 
Railway Companies have raised their fares from 20 to 30 per cent., and 
should a further advance be found profitable, it will of course be 
made. 

It is unnecessary to go into further detail on this point : the same rule 
applies to this as to every other act of railway management in this 
country: " get as much money as you can from the peasant as from the 
peer, from the artisan as from the merchant," is the universal principle 
acted on by all Railway Companies. The fears which the Committee of 
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die House of Commons expressed as to the injurious effect of high charges 
to the poorer class of passengers, has heen amply realized. 

Such as I have described are some of the manifold evils inherent in 
the system of granting to private and irresponsible parties a complete 
monopoly of the means of transit throughout the kingdom, and of con- 
verting what should be the means of a great national good into a private 
speculation for individual gain. 

But are Railway Companies to be blamed for charging the highest 
prices they can obtain, and using every fair means in their power to ad- 
vance their own interests without reference to others ? Most assuredly 
they have a perfect right to do so. If they consider, for instance, that 
they gain more by carrying 20,000 persons at a high rate than 100,000 
at a low rate, they are perfectly justified in preventing the 80,000 from 
travelling on the railway who otherwise would. The profit in the one 
case might have been 5 per cent., and in the other 4|, and he would be 
a good patriot now-a-days who would sacrifice a half per cent, on the 
altar of his country ! It would be considered a dereliction of duty on 
the pibrt of the directors of a compcmy so situated to prefer the good of the 
public to that of their own constituents, and indeed, to do directors justice, 
any charge of neglect of that nature would be exceedingly groundless. 

If all the railways had turned out most profitable speculations, and were 
even paying the shareholders cent, per cent., still the Government could 
not interfere further than the public safety might render necessary, nor 
oblige the proprietors to adopt any measures which would have the result 
of lessening their profits in the smallest degree. The due regard which 
we entertain in this country for the rights of property must always be 
paramount to any other consideration, even that of the general interest. 
The original contract cannot be altered without; the consent of both par- 
ties, or due compensation being made. The same good faith must be 
held vnth the public carrier as vnth the public creditor. The contract 
on our part must be strictly adhered to ; and when we remember that, 
otit of the fifty railways which traverse the country, not more than one 
third are profitable concerns, that is to say, the shares in which are at or 
above par, and that the other two thirds are not worth on an average 
more Uian one half of their original cost, — when this is remembered, 
it will be readily granted that no property should be more tenderly deait 
with, or be made subject to less " ex post facto *' law. 
The case then stands thus : — 

Ist. A discovery has been made of a means of transit which 

supersedes every other. 

2nd. A monopoly of it has been granted to a body of individuals 

in a great measure irresponsible to the state for the manner in which 

it is used. 

drd. The relation between the public and railway proprietors 
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19 that of bnyer and seller ; their interests are consequently oppo- 
site, that of the one being to pay as little^ that of the other to obtain 
as muck as possible. 

4th. The monopoly being exercised only with the view to profit 
those who possess it, the general good of the Gommunity is en- 
tirely disregarded, and hi^h charges haying been found more profit- 
able than low charges, the former have been adopted. 

5th. From this fact being established, the entire community, bat 
especially the mercantile and humble classes, are put to great in- 
convenience, and suffer a heavy loss. 

Gth. The Goverament cannot interfere to the prejudice of rail- 
way proprietors without granting them compensation. 

7th. The possession of this monopoly is in the majority of cases 
as unproductive to its owners as the manner in which it is exercised 
is prejudicial to the public. 

II. Having enumerated what may be considered to be the principal evils 
inherent in our railway system, the more difficult task yet remains to devise 
a complete remedy ; one so comprehensive that it will not merely abolish 
the bad, but substitute a better in its place, that these great " high roads 
of nations" may no longer be " cribbed, cabined, and confined," but de- 
veloped to their full extent of usefulness and adaptation to the wants of the 
community. To carry out this plan, the old contract would have to be 
cancelled and a new one entered into between the contracting parties. 

We have had occasion, at the outset, to notice the system, so difiTerent 
from ours, adopted by the Belgian Government in the introduction of 
railways into that country ; a comparison between the two was very 
ably drawn up some years since by a writer in the " Edinburgh Review." 
" Let us see," says the reviewer " what the nature of a railway is, 
and then consider how far private undertakers, when entrusted with the 
management of such a work, are likely to confer upon the public all 
those benefits which such an instrument is capable of producing ; let m 
see how the causes which in other instances render the achievements of 
individual enterprise so triumphant, will operate to carry into effect the 
powers now intrusted to its control ; how. far the individual capitalist 
will be induced by his interest, or compelled by competition, or driven 
by his dependence on the public, to call into full operation the capabilitiet 
of a system of which he is the supreme and irresponsible master. 

" The immediate effect of the establishment of a railway is to invest the 
proprietors with a monopoly of the closes^ kind; to extinguish in- 
stantaneously and effectually all competition, and to place the community, 
in some of its most important concerns, completely at the mercy of in- 
dividuals, endued by no motive of action but their own selfishness, 
swayed by every gust of prejudice and passion, and too oflen as profoundly 
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ignorant of even their own real interest as they are exclusively devoted 
to its advancement. 

" Thus it is evident, that competition and snhservience to the public in- 
terest, those causes which so effectually call forth the energies of private 
enterprise, cease to operate in the case of a railway company ; that to no 
motive but their pecuniary interest can the community look for any the 
least attention to its convenience. It may be said, that the community 
will benefit by the operation of this motive to this extent at least, that 
so much accommodation will be afforded by the company to the public 
as will keep down competition by the superseded roads. This may be 
admitted, but how slight need the alarm of such competition be, when it 
is remembered that the locomotive has only to put forth one third of 
its powers to render the road again a desert. The fare, likewise, will in- 
crease to something less than the fares formerly demanded on the road, 
and thus will the public, while deriving assuredly some advantages from 
railway travelling, which will always preserve a superiority to that which 
it has superseded, be deprived of innumerable benefits which the mighty 
power of the instrument we are considering might, if intrusted to other 
hands, confer upon them. 

** It will be said that the principles we have laid down go to establisli 
that those railways which, in England, have absorbed the entire inter- 
course, and turned the high roads into deserted wastes, should not have 
been thrown so absolutely into the hands of individual enterprise, but that 
the state should either have undertaken their construction or imposed some 
control upon their management. Most confident are we that the legisla- 
ture acted with no little blindness in confiding the monopoly of concerns so 
important as the avenues of public communication to the uncontrolled 
possession of private capitalists. When we see the lavish expenditure 
incurred in works of this description; when we see enormous sums 
awarded to landed proprietors, not as a compensation for property in- 
jured, but as a bribe for their concurrence in projects from which none 
will benefit more largely than themselves ; when we see the shameful 
waste of money in fictitious contests between opposing lines got up by 
speculating and scheming proprietors, before an act of incorporation can 
be obtained ; and when we remember that this cost of construction, this 
extortion of proprietors, this harvest of projectors, must all eventually 
swell the fare to be imposed upon the passenger, and so far throw an 
obstacle in the way of intercourse, we cannot but regret that the state 
has not adopted measures to reduce expenses which will ultimately be 
saddled on the community. And when in addition to the cost of the 
onginal establishing of a railway, we observe the despotism already 
exercised by its proprietors over the pockets, the time, the convenience 
and the safety of the public submitted to their caprice; when we find fares 
raised to the utmost that the pubh'c will consent to pay, the rate of travel- 
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ling entirely incommensurate with the speed the country might reasonably 
expect ; when we see the press teeming with instances of negligence the 
most gross, regulations the most capricious and unjust, we deeply lament 
that a matter so peculiarly of public moment has not from the first been 
made a national concern. 

" We admit the truth of the proposition, that the gain of the capitalist 
can be rarely a loss to the country ; but if to no other cause of advance- 
ment a country is so much indebted, as to every fresh facility that can be 
given to public communication ; if it be the immediate and inevitable 
effect of such facility to increase the commerce, promote the traffic, and 
augment the revenue of the kingdom; if the gain of the nation in such a 
case be of a magnitude that overshadows the largest profit that the in- 
dividual proprietors can obtain, then is it not clear that every farthing of 
profit made by the railway proprietors is an injury to the national welfare, 
because an unnecessary clog upon communication ? When the receipts 
of a railway cover the expenses of its maintenance and repairs, and the in- 
terest of the capital invested in it, we conceive that enough has been done. 
To produce this result, not to gain a profit, is the principle that should re- 
gulate the amount of the fares. It is on this principle that the Belgian 
Government has acted in the establishment of the successful system of 
railways with which that fine country is already intersected ; the end 
there aimed at is, not this gain of the individual, but ' the extension of the 
traffic and communication of the country to the utmost limits of the public 
capabilities, at the lowest rate of charge at which the original outlay can 
be reimbursed.' 

" Thus has the Belgian Government, by taking the work into its own 
hands, been able, in the course of a few years, to accomplish a system 
of railway communication, having for its single object the benefit of the 
entire community, while England, by permitting private enterprise to mono- 
polise the productive lines of traffic, is deprived of a general system of im- 
proved intercourse, and in the avenues of her most extensive traffic, sees, 
too late, the public welfare of the nation sacrificed to private monopoly."* 

Concurring, as I do, with the reviewer in most of his premises, I differ 
widely from him in the conclusion at which he arrives, viz., "that England 
sees too late the public welfare of the nation sacrificed to private monopoly," 
Why should it be " too late " to make any change that might be deemed 
desirable ? If it was necessary for the welfare of the country that every 
railway should be swept away from its surface, or that the Government 
should take possession of them to-morrow, or compel the proprietors to 
convey goods and passengers free, — if the state thought any of these modes 
of procedure desirable, there is no " divinity which hedges about" railway 
property, more than any other species of property; an Act of Parliament 
has given it, and an Act of Parliament can take it away, or alter the con* 
* Edinburgh Review, April, 1839. 
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ditions on which it is held ; the proprietors, as a matter of course, heing 
fully indemnified for the loss occasioned hy-the change, whatever it 
might he. 

To justify, however, the interference of Government in any mercantile 
speculations, a very strong case should he made out, nor am I hy any 
means convinced that Government has acted wrong in not undertaking ^ 
itseirSe construction of railways. In every commercial undertaking, the 
capitalist should have the full henefit hoth of his capital and his enter- 
prise, and when his work is completed, and the profit or loss to he de- 
rived from it accurately known, then let the legislature deal with the 
property in any manner that the puhlic welfare requires, taking care that 
the proprietor is not a loser hy such interference. There would he no 
injustice, for instance, in the legislature compelling a railway company 
which paid 5 per cent, to its proprietors, to carry passengers at a rate that 
would only yield 4 per cent., the state of course paying them the 1 per 
cent, difference. 

The Commissioners appointed some years since hy the late Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of inquiring into the expiediency of the state 
undertaking the construction of railways in Ireland, drew out a long 
and ahle Report on the suhject, which was presented to hoth Houses of 
Parliament. After declaring the manifold hiessings which the full de- 
velopement of the resources of a country hestow on all classes, the Report 
points out, in forcihle language, the jarring interests of private monopoly 
and puhlic good, when Companies, and not the state, are the holders of 
railway property. 

*'So great are the powers," say the Commissioners, "so vast the 
capahilities of a railway, that it must, wherever established, at once 
supersede the common road ; and not only will all the public convey- 
ances now in use disappear, but even the means of posting will in all 
probability rapidly decHne, and eventually perhaps cease to be found along 
its line. Its superiority is too manifest and decided to admit of rivalry ; 
it possessing almost unlimited means of accommodation, no amount of 
traffic exists on any road, or is likely to exist, which a single railway is 
not capable of conveying ; no concourse of passengers which it cannot 
promptly dispose of. The velocity of the locomotive, when impelled even 
at a very considerable reduction of its full power, surpasses the greatest 
speed which the best appointed coach on the best made road can 
attain. 

*' The monopoly of the railway is complete from the moment of the 
railway's opening. The salutary dread of competition can never stir the 
activity or ruffle the repose of the railway monopolist, who finds himself 
in a moment invested with a despotic power, to which the best interests 
of society must succumb. Private enterprise, of course, selects for the 
field of exertion, those portions of the kingdom where the most extensive 
intercourse promises the largest profit. The main avenues throughout 
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the country cease to be the property of the state, and are handed over to 
the absolute possession o£ monopolists placed beyond the reach of riTalrj 
or control. 

'^ They are enabled to establish a monopoly in the most extensive 
sense, and to keep the intercourse of the country entirely at their com- 
mand. The rate of speed, the choice of hours for departing, the number 
of journeys in a day, rest at their discretion ; and as they have the un- 
limited right in fixing the charges for the conveyance of both passengers 
and goods, they then have an opportunity of repaying themselves not 
only for the legitimate cost of constructing and maintaining the railway, 
but for all the heavy expenditure incurred either through their own ex- 
travagance, or in consequence of the various impositions practised upon 
them. Thus every item of unnecessary expense falls eventually on the 
public."* 

However just these observations are, so far as relates to the bad 
policy of intrusting to private companies the sole and uncontrolled 
management of works of national importance, yet I consider there are 
some errors, both direct and by implication, of considerable import- 
ance in the principles laid down, which require notice, and more 
especially as they have been adopted by many organs of public opinion 
in this country, among which is the Edinburgh Review. 

The Commissioners say, that the " Companies have an opportunity 
of repaying themselves, not only for the legitimate cost, but for all the 
heavy expenditure incurred through their extravagance." From this it 
would be inferred that Railway Companies regulate their fares according 
to their outlay of capital, and are satisfied with charging the public such 
prices as will merely yield a fair return on the expenditure, and ** ex- 
travagance " included. No opinion, however, can be more erroneous ; 
on good lines, no matter how lavish the expenditure has been, the Di- 
rectors have not the will to abide by such a rule ; and on bad lines, 
where even there has been the utmost economy observed in their con- 
struction, the Directors have not the power to enforce it. On the Grand 
Junction, a few years since, when their £100 shares were £240, and 
paying 1 4 per cent, on their capital, their fares were raised 1 5 per cent. ; 
two months since the Blackwall Company, when their ^16 shares were 
at £5, and paying no dividend whatever, reditx;ed their fares 20 per cent 
Under the present system, whether the amount expended in construct- 
ing railways were five, fifty, or five hundred millions, whether managed 
on the most extravagant or most parsimonious scale, concerns the public 
nothing. On some railways, which pay 8 or 10 per cent., higher rates 
are charged than on others which do not pay more than 3 or 4 per cent. ; 
and even on railways which pay to their shareholders nothing whatever, the 
directors are obliged to charge lower than on those which are yielding the 
most profitable returns. The Blackwall railway cost £320,000 per mile, 
• Repoil of the Irish Commissioners, 1888. 
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and charges per niile for first class passengers, about l^d. The London 
and Birmingham cost £55,000 per mile, and charges S^d. per mile, 
cent, per cent, more than the other ; the Blackwall yields nothing to its 
proprietors, the Birmingham pays 11 per cent, on the Invested ca- 
pital. The Blackwall tried for a time the high fares, by which it de- 
creased its receipts considerably, and in consequence returned to the 
present fares. 

There is in fact no relationship, nor has there ever been an attempt 
to establish any, between the expenditure of a Company and their 
charges to the public ; this is a most important point, for it must not be 
forgotten, that if the capitalist has made, on some great lines, a good in- 
vestment, on others it has been bad, and if he gain in the one case, the 
state equally gains, in proportion to his loss, in the other. It is in this 
respect, a mere matter of accounts, the items of which we shall sepa- 
rately consider. 

In regard to the extravagant expenditure of some of the Companies, 
it has been cleai'ly shown, that the loss falls entirely on themselves ; it 
neither raises the charges for travelling, nor the value of the property 
in the market ; it is in fact so much money thrown away. 

The Government has, therefore, on the whole, perhaps acted wisely 
in abstaining from all interference with the capitalist in the employ- 
ment of his wealth, merely confining his enterprise within those limits 
which the public good required ; the result has been, that a net of rail- 
ways has been thrown over the whole surface of the country, by which 
the most remote and obscure village is directly connected with the 
metropolis, the most formidable engineering difficulties have been over- 
come by the skill and enterprise with which the operations have been 
conducted, and the whole will form a lasting monument of what in- 
dividual energy and wealth can accomplish. 

If the railways had been constructed by the state, the work could not 
have been executed better, and very possibly not so well ; and indeed, so 
far as regards the finish, the positive splendour, architectural and other- 
wise, on some of the great lines, no Government would have been justified 
in incurring such an expense ; — the plainness of the Belgian lines of rail- 
way forms a striking contrast with the magnificence of ours. 

In one most important point, the interest of the Companies and that 
of the public have been identical : viz. in selecting the best lines, those 
on which there would be the greatest traffic, and accordingly, those have 
been selected that were most required. 

In a great commercial country like this, where so many millions of float- 
ing capital are unemployed, it might have been considered unjustifiable 
for Government to enter into competition with its possessor, or rather to 
prevent him from using it, when a suitable opportunity presented itself. 
There can be no comparison in this respect between Belgium and Eng- 
land, the line of policy adopted in one country would have been found 
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totally unsuitable to the other ; and in regard to the works themselves, 
I have already noticed the surpassing magnificence of the one and the 
plainness of the other. 

Such has been the beneficial result, so far as relates to the construc- 
ture of the works, of allowing a capital of fifty millions sterling to be 
invested in great national works. Capitalists have received the full re- 
turn for their outlay, in exact proportion to the prudence with which 
they made their investments ; a property has been created, the exact 
value of which can be ascertained, as it is constantly in the market ; and 
thus Government is enabled, without difiiculty, at any time to deal with 
it, in whatever way the wants of the country may require.* 

III. We shall now proceed to examine what would be the result of 
a different system — a change in the principle on which railways are 
managed in this country ; how they are managed we have already seen, 
how they mi^kl be remains yet to be considered. 

We have been long accustomed to rest satisfied with railway fares, 
when they do not exceed those which were charged in former days by 
coach; we have been content that a great and beneficial change had taken 
place in regard to the saving of time, and have taken it for granted that 
there could be no saving in regard to money; we have remamed satisfied 
with the good, such as it was, without any inquiry as to what it might be. 

The two great characteristics of steam, where substituted for labour, 
are dispatch and economy ; goods are manufactured through its inter- 
vention, not merely in one third of the time, but at one third of their 
former cost; the same rule in regard to economy apphes with still 
greater force to the application of steam in locomotion on railways. 

But putting steam entirely out of the question, and estimating the 
cost of transit on railways where the traction is performed by horses, 
as on some railways where speed is no object, the distance short, and 
the traffic inconsiderable ; we find that one horse can do as much work 
on it as twelve or fifteen horses on the best turnpike road. On the 
Stockton and Darlington railway, the first constructed in the kingdom for 
the conveyance of passengers, horses were used before the introduction or 
rather the discovery of locomotives, and one horse could draw a carriage 
containing fifty passengers at a much greater speed than four horses 
could a coach on a turnpike road, with twelve passengers. 

To illustrate the working of the old system, and show the extraordinary 
loads drawn by horses on railways, and consequently the extremely 
small cost of traction on them compared with what it is on turnpike 
roads, I copy a paragraph from an old Number of the Railway Maga- 
zine that chanced to fall under my eye a few days since : 

" Easy draught on railways. — Two horses drew the immense load of 

• This passage has been quoted in Herapath's Railway Journal, as contradictory to 
the general purport of the work, but (he conttructian of works is alone referred to here. 
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two hundred and sixty-three quarters of grain from Dalkeith to Edin* 
burgh, on the Edinburgh and Dalkeith railway, a distance of six miles ; 
the weight of grain was about forty-four tons, and the weight of the 
waggons ten tons, making a gross weight of fifty- four tons! — Bath 
Journal. (Why, the whole direct draught was only 432 lbs., which one 
borse ought to have drawn if the road is level. — Ed. Railway Magazine.) "* 

Two horses drawing 54 tons ! It is tantamount to having conferred 
on those animals, for the benefit of man, twenty times their ordinary 
power ; yet, according to the Editor of the Railway Magazine, one horse 
ftlone would have been sufficient if the railway was level. 

But cheap as this mode of traction is, it has been superseded by steam, 
not only in the conveyance of passengers, but also of merchandize, when 
speed is comparatively of little importance. I have given an illustration 
from Dr. Lardner s wqrk on the steam-engine, of the economy as well 
as the power of steam, when applied on railways ; since that work was 
written, considerable improvements have taken place in the construction 
of locomotives ; the consumption of coke is about a quarter of a pound 
per ton per mile, which, at 25«. per ton, for any ordinary train of 40 tons 
w^eight, 100 miles, would cost about ten shillings. 

Forty tons of goods, or 110 passengers, are conveyed 100 miles for 
ten shilHngs ! The cost of machinery, or wear and tear, is not included 
in this, which is another matter. I am only referring to the expense of 
traction compared with the cost of conveyance by horses, the wear and 
tear in both cases being about the same t. 

Yet, with all these advantages, it costs as much, and in many cases 
more, to travel now than what it did 20 years ago ; the public save nothing 
in money, except so far as the saving of time is concerned. Although 
hundreds of tons' weight can be conveyed at the most rapid speed over 
the country at a comparatively trifling expense, still the payment is the 
same. This is a strange anomaly^ and one that requires a close and 
searching investigation into the causes which have produced it. 

The principal one we have already noticed, and which will ever prove 
an insuperable obstacle to the reduction of fares, without the direct 
interference of the legislature, viz., the interest of the railway pro- 
prietors ; they derive greater profit from high than from low fares. The 
evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, and the prac- 
tice, all but universal, on the best managed and most profitable railways, 
confirm this fact, and this alone is sufficient, without going any further. 

But although this would account for the fares being kept up, it would 
not by any means account for the general apathy of the public on the 
subject, or the fact that it seems seldom thought of. It is only when 
the directors raise the fares to the most exorbitant scale, and it becomes 

* Railway Magazine, January, 1837. 

f See Wood on Railways, where the comparative cost of traction between horse 
and steam power is fully goile into. 
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a question whether or not it would be better to return to the old turn- 
pike road travelling, that any public expression of dissatisfaction takes 
place. A few weeks since the inhabitants of Brighton held a meeting 
for the purpose of appointing a deputation to wait on the directors to 
represent to them the evil they were inflicting on the town, by an arbi- 
trary and excessive increase in the fares, when all the coaches had been 
driven off the road * : — this and similar cases are, however, but ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. 

There appears to have been four causes which have operated in pre- 
venting attention being directed to this subject. 

1st. The erroneous opinion being entertained that the high fares 
were occasioned by. the heavy expenditure in constructing the 
lines, and therefore the charges could not be so low as in Belgium. 
2nd. The hopelessness of inducing the companies to make any re- 
duction, and the absurdity of expecting it, if prejudicial to their in- 
terests ; and on that point it might be well supposed they were the 
best judges themselves. 

3rd. That the majority of the companies were not paying concerns, 
and the public were more disposed, in many cases, to sympathise 
with the not unfrequently ruined shareholders, than to expect a re- 
duction in fares. 

4th. The erroneous opinion entertained as to the cause of high 
fares, viz., that they result from the expense of conveyances 
that as railway companies had charged the same fares as had 
been charged by coaches, and so many had turned out bad specu- 
lations, therefore the cost of conveyance was equally expensive, 
and consequently passengers could not be conveyed for lower fares 
than on turnpike roads. 
It will be seen, then, that the entire question as to the possibility of 
low fares being adopted in this country, depends on the amount of ex- 
pense incurred in the conveyance of passengers, not merely of transit, 
but every other branch of expenditure. We will therefore consider : 
1st. What are the present expenses on railways. 
2nd. How much they would be increased if the number of passen- 
gers was greatly increased, say to treble what they are at present*. 
The London and Birmingham Railway is considered to be one of the 
best conducted railways in the kingdom, and an abstract of its last half- 
yearly accounts will shew in what manner the different expenses are in- 
curred, and to what amount in each department. I have classed them 
under three heads, 1st, the general expenditure for maintaining the 
establishment; 2nd, the particular expenditure of transit; 3rd, the 
special expenditure over which the company has no control. 

♦ Since then there has been a change in the directorate, and the fares have been 
reduced between 20 and 30 per cent. 

t This particular proportion is merely assumed as an illustration of the principle. 
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TABLE I. 

Expenditure on the Birmingham Railway for the Half Year ending 
31st December, 1842. 

1. Police charges ..... 
Coach traffic charges .... 
Salaries, wages, &c., in merchandize 

traffic ...... 

General charges for direction, superin- 
tendence, secretary, clerks, advertis- 
ing, stationery, offices, &c. 

2. Maintenance of way . . . ♦ 
Locomotive power .... 
Coach repairs ..... 
New stock and depreciation in locomo- 
tive and carriage stock . 

3. Parish rates 

Passengers' duty 

Gross £138,969 

The receipts of the Company for the half-year were £420,958, leav- 
ing a nett profit of £281,989, the expenditure amounting to 33.012 per 
cent on the income, or within a minute fraction, not worth calculating, of 
one third of their receipts. In the above is included merchandizie as 
well as passengers ; the expenditure and profits in regard to each may be 
rated as equal. 

Thus the cost of the conveyance of each passenger amounts to one 
third of the fa/re which he is charged; assuming, and I believe that the 
assumption will not be far from correct, that the company charge each 
class of passengers in due proportion on the respective expenditure. 

We are thus^ enabled to calculate accurately to what extent the ex- 
penditure on this railway would be increased if three times the present 
number of passengers were conveyed. 

On the general expenditure for conducting the establishment there 
would be little or no increase; the cost for direction, secretary, and 
clerk, superintendents, police, porters, office expenses, stationery, adver- 
tisements, &c., would be the same, as the establishment must at all times 
be kept in a state of perfect efficiency. 

On the transit expenditure there would in some items be a consider- 
able increase ; in the carriage department it might be estimated at 50 
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per cent. ; in the maintenance of way, 20 per cent., and other items from 
5 to 10 per cent. We will suppose that on the whole the expenditure 
would be increased from £138,969 to £173,712, on that railway it 
might be so much, in others, as we shall subsequently find, the propor- 
tionate increase would be less, and on some there would be no increase 
whatever. 

The heaviest item by far in this branch of expenditure — the transit — ^is 
that of locomotive power, which amounts to nearly the one half. If that 
had to be increased in the same proportion as the weight or the number 
of passengers, it would of course be threefold ; if, on the contrary, the 
power at present in use is sufficient to perform treble the labour, there 
would be no increase of expense. A locomotive that can drag a load 
of 240 tons, and is employed in dragging one of only 80 tons, may be 
compared to a horse going with one third of its load. The power of a 
locomotive engine is not a matter of speculative inquiry, it is one of 
daily demonstration. The weight of a train varies from 30 to 250 tons, 
and sometimes that weight is greatly exceeded. The ordinary luggage 
trains, however, do not generally exceed 200 tons *. Mr. Brunei, en- 
gineer to the Great Western Railway, in his examination before the 
Committee of the House of Commons as to the ease and punctuality with 
which these immense loads are conveyed on railways, says : " I looked 
yesterday at the returns of one of our luggage trains, and I see that on 
the 2nd of March, one of our passenger engines only, not a goods en- 
gine, brought up from Wooton Bassett to Paddington, 82f miles, a gross 
load of 256 tons, exclusive of engine and tender. The engine kept its 
time very well ; we brought up this single train of goods without being 
delayed or any inconvenience on the line." t One of the luggage train 
engines, which Mr. Brunei referred to, would have brought up a load 
of 400 tons in nearly the same time. 

The weight of an ordinary passenger train on the London and Bir- 
mingham is about 40 tons, exclusive of the engine and tender, which 
weigh nearly 15 tons, and the average number of passengers by eadi 
train is about 80. It will be seen from this that there is a constant 
waste of power taking place ; that treble the work might be done with 
scarcely a perceptible increase in the locomotive expenditure. 

I now give the result of a calculation, shewing the exact expendi- 
ture on the London and Birmingham railway as proportioned to each 
passenger ; what it would be if three times the present number were 
carried ; with the fares now charged, and time on the journey. 

* It is quite enough for our present purpose, to assume that no more than two- 
thirds of the steam-power on railways are wasted ; a»SL matter of Ud, perhaps^ to si^ 
that nine-tenths were wasted would be nearer the truth. 

t Examination before the Committee, 22d March, 1841. 
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TABLE II. 

Expenditure and Fares por each class Passenger 

from London to Birmingham, 112| miles. 
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The above is a very plain and obvious calculation, the accuracy of 
which will not, I believe, be called in question by any one acquainted 
with the subject. 

It appears, then, that the actual expense incurred in conveying the 
highest class passengers from London to Birmingham is lO*. lOcf., and 
for the lowest 4*. Sd. If three times the present number were conveyed, 
the expense, although considerably increased in the aggregate, would 
reduce the individual chsTge of conveyance for the same classes to 4«. 6</. 
and Is. 11</. ; in this are included rates, taxes, and all other charges, the 
same as what are now paid. 

If these, then, are facts — if the richer classes pay £l 12«. 6d, and the 
poorer 14«. for that which, under a different system, would cost the vendor 
only 4tB, 6d. and Is, lld.^ — ^but little more than one eighth of what is at 
preaent charged, — should it not become a matter for searching enquiry, 
the cause of this great evil, with a view to its immediate removal *. 

Although I have estimated the increased expenditure on the London and 
Birmingham Railway at 25 per cent., it is not to be supposed that on all 
oth^ railways it would be so much. It is a matter that we can all, to 
a great extent, form a pretty accurate judgment of from our own ob- 
s^vation; on the Greenwich line, for instance, the carriages are not 
on an average more than one third filled. On Easter Monday, the 
number of persons carried on that railway was 28,340, having carried 
more on that day than on any week for the previous six months. On all 
railways a great stock of materiel must be kept, sufficient for every de- 
mand. On the Blackwall Railway there is constant accommodation for 
more than ten times the ordinary number that travel by it : the average 
number of passengers by each train for the last winter was 37, whilst 
the nimiber of carriages was amply sufficient to accommodate more than 
ten times that number. On the long lines of railways the carriages are 
on an average about half filled, and consequently more would be re- 

* It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that the cost of conveying a passen- 
ger depends on the number conveyed in each train, and the number depends on the 
rate of ^Bures. 
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quired to convey treble the present number of passengers ; but when we 
consider that tiie item for carriages on the London and Birmingham 
line does not amount to more than four per cent, on the receipts, the 
alnount which I have allowed would be more than sufficient. . 

There is but little difference between the waste of steam power on 
sea and on land : when a steamer is fitted out to carry a certain number 
of passengers, the expense is the same whether she has them or not ; 
and so on railways, with the exception of those extra expenses which 
have been pointed out. 

IV. Although the expenditure on the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way for each passenger per mile may be taken as a fair average on the 
general cost of conveyance throughout the country, yet the variations on 
the different railways are very great ; on some it costs Jive times as much 
as others, not from any necessity that it should be so, but because it { 
suits the views or interests of the proprietors that they themselves should i 
pay five times more than there is any necessity for, obliging the public j 
to do the same. In general they have found this course to be advan- 
tageous to them, but there are many exceptions. It will be observed that 
I am speaking here of the expense incurred for the conveyance of eack 
individtMl passenger^ and not the aggregate expense on the whole. 

As it is necessary that we should know, with as much exactness as 
possible, how the different railways are situated in this respect ; to what 
extent they deem it advisable to tax themselves, in order more ad- 
vantageously to tax the public; I shall give, in a tabular form, the 
result of calculations deduced from the fares and expenses of twenty- 
six railways, my principal object being to show how very low the in- 
trinsic cost of conveying passengers might be reduced to. 

I presume there can be no difference of opinion as to the correctness i 
of the principle on which my calculations are founded, in regard to the 
cost of each passenger to the respective companies. 

The Grand Junction Company, for instance, charge for 100 miles, in a ' 
third class carriage, 13a. 4rf.; the expenses of the company amount to 
37 per cent, on their receipts, consequently the conveyance of each 
passenger costs them 4«. 10(/. 

The Glasgow and Greenock Company charge for 100 miles on their 
line of railway, by the third class, 2«. 3^. ; and although their expenses are 
48 per cent, on their receipts, each passenger only costs them 1«., — less 
than one fourth of what it costs the London and Birmingham Company. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Company charge for 100 miles, by 
their lowest class trains, 14«. ^d, ; their expenses are 45 per cent, on their 
receipts ; the expense to them of each passenger is consequently 6*. 5d, 

On the Dublin and Kingstown railway there is a class of season pas- 
sengers carried 100 miles for 1«. ; their expenses are 48 per cent., con- 
sequently their cost to the Company is 5</. .' 
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NOTES TO TABLE III. 



It is to be observed that there is included in this expenditure not merely die or- 
dinary expenses of the different railways, but ail other incidental expenses, such as 
law charges, rates, taxes, valuation in the depreciation of property, and other charges 
of a like nature. 

' This is one of the most profitable railways in the kingdom, but the expenditure 
is excessively high. 

* ^11,600 has been charged in the half-yearly account for depk ;reciation of stoc 

that is a veiy large sum, but the error, if it be one, is on Uie right side. 

* The feres have lately been reduced between 20 and 30 per cent. 

* On this and several other railways, whose expenditure bears a large proportion to 

their receipts, there existed considerable dissatisfaction among the proprietors, 
and committees were appointed to examine into and, so fer as possible, reduce 
the expenditure ; in some cases considerable reductions have been effected. 
The per centage on the receipts, however, affords no criterion as to what the 
expenses ought to be — ^they might be extravagant at 30 per cent, or economical 
at 60 per cent. The Birmingham and Gloucester Company, which, as a commer- 
cial speculation, has been most unfortunate, and whose expenditure is 57 per 
cent, on its receipts, is one of the most economically managed railways in the 
kingdom, and I believe that it will be found in general that those companies, 
whose expenses in proportion to their incomes are the largest, are, in reality, 
those which are conducted with the greatest economy ; the Directors of those 
unfortunate concerns have to sustadn the constant pressure from without of theb 
anxious and dissatisfied constituents, independent of their own natural anxiety 
to reduce the expenditure, under such circumstances, to the lowest possible 
amount. It is quite a different matter with the Directors of those companies 
which have floated along on the full tide of prosperity, and who meet their 
shareholders more as a matter of empty form than of real business. At the 
half-yearly meeting of the London and Birmingham Company held in Febru- 
ary, the entire proceedings ocx;upied little more than half an hour, and not one 
of the owners of a property worth upwards of ten millions sterling, thought it 
necessary to ask a single question in regard to its management 1 Is it to be ex- 
pected, or even desired by shareholders receiving their dividends of 10 or 12 
per cent., that the same *' cutting down** system should be adopted in their 
case as a matter of choice which with others is one of necessity? 

* I have added £3,000 to the expenditure for the depreciation of stock, as it b a 

new line, and but little charged for repairs, &c. 

* The expenditure on this line amounted to 33 per cent on the receipts ; I ha?e 

put it down at 36, for the same reason as in the preceding case. 
^ This Company, and most of the others whose expenditure is so large in propor- 
tion to their receipts, render the most minute details and explanations in aU 
their accounts. 

* In these feres are included the subscription passengers — all classes average H^ 

per mile. 

* The fares by this Company for the short stations were reduced upwards of a 

year sinoe, and as the Company is losing by the change, the old feres will 

probably be soon again resorted to. 

The numW of passengers for 12 weeks, > ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ 

ending 3Uth Jan. 1842, was 3 

Do 1843 51,377 „ £4,448 at Is, S(L 



£4071088. 

10 Fares since raised to 4^., 3s., and 25. 6d., and so in proportion on the whole line 
since it was opened to Colchester, and coaches on the short stages have bees 
again put on the road. 
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tn this table I hare not made mnj reference to the capital «nbarked 
by railway [woprieioiB ; that k qake m different matter, and requires 
separate conadeimdoo. Mr ol^ect has been to shew, in the first place, 
the exact cost to the difTerent companies for the ocmTejance of each in- 
dividual passenger, and, in the second f^ace, what it would be did they 
convey treble the number thej do at present. 

The first thing which will probahlT stzike the reader in running his 
eye over this table, is the uniform proportion, modified only by the 
amount of trafiic, between die charge to the publk and the expense to 
the company. Take the highest and the lowest : it costs the Birmingham 
and Gloucester Company for ea/di of its lowest dass passengers, per 
100 miles, 6s. Id.; to the Dublin and Kingston Company for the same 
distance, only 5d. ; less dtan one-ZburteeRth. The latter company convey 
a passenger 100 miles for 1#., the former for 9s. 6d.^ yet the expenses 
of the latter company are 57 per cent, on their receipts, and the former 
but 48. The lowest class passengers by the London and Birmingham 
Railway pay, per 100 miles, \2s. Sd.; and by the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, for the same distance, 14#. 9d. The expenses on the 
latter, the per centage on the receipts, is 45 per cent., that of the 
Greenock 48 per cent. ; the one charges 14s. 9d. per 100 miles — the 
other 2s. Sd. The Greenock Company last year charged three times as 
much to their lowest class passengers as they do at present: the result 
of the reduction has been that the expenditure by this company is re- 
duced from 50 per cent, to 48 per cent., and there has been a correspond- 
ing increase of profit to the shareholders. Now, it might or it might not 
happen that in the case of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, if 
charging 2s. Sd. per 100 miles, instead of 14«. 9</., that it would prove 
as advantageous to them as it did to the Greenock Company *. The 
directors of course consider that there is more profit now than would be 
by any change, but it cannot be too strongly impressed on the minds 
of the public, that this heavy taxation, this quadrupling of an expense 
wrhich might be avoided, does not arise from the intrinsic cost of that 
which they procure in return for their money, but from the working of 
a system which does not even profess to look to the good of the com- 
munity, but solely to the pecuniary interests of the parties who manage, 
and, as in the illustration we have made, would not run the risk of 
losing a shilling of their income by reducing their charge a farthing, 
though the public should gain a pound. The parties are not to be 
blamed, but the country itself that permits such a system to exist. 

A careful analysis of the preceding table will shew, in a striking 
point of view, the difference of charges made by the several companies 
who adopt very high or low fares. 

* This Company calculated tbey would gain one half per cent, per annum on their 
capital by adding 100 per cent, to their third class fares — the addition has accordingly 
been made. 
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TABLE IV. 

Analysis op Table III., shewing the cost of each passenger on some 
of the principal railways in the kingdom, with some additional statistical 
remarks, deduced fVom the foregoing Tahles. 



Averftffe fare for the conveyance of each pasBcnger, per mile, 

on ue 26 railways quoted 

I>o per 100 miles 

Average expenditure for do . . • . do. 
Do. do. , if the number of passengers was trebled^ . 

llie Company whose expenditure for each passenser is the 

highest, Birminffham and Gloucester, costs per 100 miles 
The Company whose /ores are the lidghest, London and 

Birmin^am, per 100 miles 

The Company whose fares are the lowest, per 100 miles, 

Glasgow and Greenock * 

OEN£RAL STATISTICAL REMARKS. 

The average expenditure of the diflerent companies is 41 per cent. There are 81 
passengers on an average by each Birmingham and Gloucester train, whilst by the 
Glasgow and Greenock there are no less than 267. There are 82 passengers on an 
average by the London and Birmingham trains ; 62 by the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter ; and 56 by the London and Blackwail. 

Lccomotive power on the Birmingham and Gloucester costs . 
Do. do. Glasgow and Greenock f 

The London and Birmiogfaanr^lMirge fbr 100 miles in «. 

their third class carriages / 12 

The Dublin and Rinsston do. ./ 5 

The Liverpool and Manchester, '2<ld (the lowest) dass . 14 

Glasgow and Greenock 2 

Ulster 5 

The Great Western 10 

The North Union 13 

Thus the fares vary " from grave to gay, from lively to severe," in 
the same class carriages, from 28. 3d. up to 14«. dd. ; the expenditure io 
the ^rst case being 48 per cent, on the receipts, and in the second, 45 
per cent.; and thus it is that the receiver, without any reference whatever 
to the payer, considers which of the two or what intermediate fare wouM 
pay him best, and although the one at 14s. 9d. would not increase his 
income by more than one eighth per cent, than the other at 2$. 3d.y yet 
the former would in such a case without hesitation be adopted. 

Such is our system, as carried out hy the London and Birmingham 
hoard, always prudent and careful, fixing its fares— its first class fares— 
at nearly the highest rate which the law permits, and the rest in due pro- 
portion, not offending public opinion by any grossly discreditable conduct 

• The Dublin and Kingston half-£eu:diing per mile charge refers only to season 
passengers. 

f H is to be observedthat the load by this raihvay is three times greater than by 
the other ; but were it ten times greater, the cest of ioeomotive power woidd be 
thei 
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towards its lowest class passengers, but making them by a gentle and 
methodical process so uncomfortable that they will not travel a second 
time in the same manner if they can avoid it: — thus does the London 
and Birmingham Company Work and win its way. 

Such is the system as carried out on the " Great Western;" regardless 
of public opinion, its object is to gain money ; whose treatment of the 
poorest and most defenceless class of passengers is, in the indignant lan- 
guage of the " Times," " worse than any other pursued," and whose de- 
termined perseverance in placing those unhappy persons next the engine 
drew on them such deserved obloquy: — thus does the "Great Western" 
work and win its way. 

Such is the system as carried out by the Liverpool and Manchester 
and other aristocratical companies^ that are unaware officially that there 
exist any poorer classes at all, or at least refuse to recognise them 
as belonging to the community. There is in reality a law on these rail- 
ways which forbids any poor man from travelling, more binding than any 
Act of Parliament : there are many ingenious ways of evading Acts of 
Parliament, but none that I am aware of in evading the grip of a police- 
man in attempting to pass the ** barrier " without the requisite ticket : — 
and thus the " Liverpool and Manchester " works and wins its way. 

Such is the system as carried out in the Grand Junction Railway Com- 
pany, as displayed in their determined resistance to the law, or at least what 
the Court of Exchequer decides to be such, and its unceasing endeavours 
to establish a complete carrying monopoly, raising its fares to all classes, 
rich and poor, at the very time that large dividends are being paid; — and 
thus it works and wins its way. 

Such is our railway system. If there were any necessity for these 
enormous charges, if it arose from the intrinsic cost of conveyance^ and 
other necessary charges^ it should be submitted to in silence ; but when 
nothing of the kind exists, when the whole system from beginning to end 
is artificial and arbitrary, when travelling by some railways is three, four, 
five, six, and even fourteen times as dear as by others, the former not 
possessing any privileges over the latter ; when everybody is " taxed 
without representation," and that too in one of the great necessaries of 
Hfe, it certainly is time that we should look a little closer into the 
matter than we hitherto have done, with a view to consider if any or 
what change can be effected. 

Some, perhaps, may object to railway fares being termed a tax, or 
travelling being classed among the necessaries of life. It is but a question 
of terms, as the payment of the one, or the enjoyment of the other, is 
frequently a matter of choice ; but so is the consumption of all exciseable 
commodities, tea, sugar, spirits, &c. Strictly speaking, it would be dif- 
ficult to say what are " necessaries of life." What is it that we use for 
which we could not find a substitute ? We are accustomed to speak very 
dogmatically of bread, as being one of the necessaries of life, quite for- 
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getting that there are millions of our fellow suhjects, not very distant 
from us, and as strong and healthy as we are, that scarcely taste it 
from one year s end to another. A *^ necessary of life " means no more 
than something we are in the hahit of using, and like to have ; and 
" taxation," at least indirect taxation, what we are in the habit of pay- 
ing, and consider that we get the value of our money for, or what cir- 
cumstances compel us to pay ; and so with railway travelling. And how 
is taxation of a fluctuating character on the necessaries of life borne 
by a great portion of the people of this country ? Let the agitation on 
the corn-laws answer that. The objection to this tax is not for its 
amount, but for its alleged arbitrary character, in keeping up an artificial 
price for the benefit of interested parties. As, however, the operation 
of the corn-laws is a disputed point, and, moreover, made too much a 
political question to serve as a good illustration, I shall put an hypo- 
thetical case. 

Suppose that Government, in the article of tea, was to make an entire 
change, not only in the amount of duty charged, but the principle on 
which it should be levied and the mode of collection ; that in every town 
in the kingdom the duty was difibrent, so much so, that in most of the 
great towns the duty would be so high as to render in effect the drinking 
of tea prohibitory to the humbler classes. Government having found that 
the habits of the richer classes had made it such an article of necessity that 
they paid the high price. Suppose that, in order still further to increase 
their profit, a villanous compound, made up of sloe-leaves and the 
lowest price congou, was administered to that portion of the poor as tea 
whose necessities compelled them to have recourse to it medicinally ; the 
duty to be so variable, that whil^ in most of the great towns this vile 
trash would be sold at the exorbitant price of 10s, 6d, or 12«. 6rf., (the 
finest gunpowder being 29«.,) a much better commodity is sold to the 
poor in one town (Greenock) out of the fifty at 2s, Sd, per pound, — 
Government having happened to discover that a greater revenue could 
be raised there when the duty was so low that the article could be sold 
at that price than any other which they might put on. Could such an 
abuse of power last in this country for a single month ? 

Is travelling by railway less an article of necessity than tea, or the 
steam-engine less necessary to our wants than the tea-kettle ? On the 
contrary, it is much more so. If by high duties we should be prevented 
from using tea, we can use coffee ; but if we want to go to Liverpool 
or other distant parts of the country to-morrow, how otherwise can we 
go but by railway ? 

But to carry out my simile. Would Government improve the matter 
any thing by handing over to fifty different companies, by virtue of an 
agreement entered into between the two parties, the unlimited power to 
use or abuse this monopoly as they thought proper— that in an article of 
general consumption, which costs the counti-y upwards of five millions ster- 
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ling per annnm, they sboold haTe the power to preTent its general con- 
sumption one day, and permit it to be used the next, according as it suited 
their own interests, utterly r^ardless of the welfare of the millions, whose 
comforts to a great d^ree depended on their selfish and irresponsible fiat ? 

Long habit has deluded us into the idea, that we are not taxed by 
railways; that pa3rment is perfectly Toluntary on our part, (is it not so 
in teas ?) and because we hand our money to a railway clerk instead of 
a tax-gatberer, it brings the transaction into the free trade category. 
There can he no free trade in a nwnopofy^ and railways, from their na- 
ture, ever must be such, no matter by whom conducted. 

It will be observed in the last Table, that the average number of pas- 
sengers by each train on the Glasgow and Greenock Railway is 267, and 
on the others from 50 to 80, and thus the very low charge on the former 
railway is made up to the proprietors by the increased numbers. I can- 
not conclude this branch of my subject, and illustrate the power of steam, 
better than by copying a paragraph from the Railway Magazine of the 
leth of July last. — " On Thursday, the Great Western Railway carried 
down to Bristol, in three trains, 3000 passengers ; the seven o'clock train 
started from Paddington with only ten passengers, and arrived in Bristol 
with 800, having taken in so many on the road." * 

I remember reading, last summer, of a pleasure trip on the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway; the number of passengers was 2,200 by one 
train ! Sometimes we hear of still larger trains ! 

The charges for conveying merchandize, horses, cattle, and other live 
stock by railway are invariably very heavy, but, like all other charges, 
they are regulated on that scale which produces the greatest profit to the 
railway proprietors. It is unnecessary to go into the details of these 
several items ; to the public in general it would be uninteresting, and 
those who have got to pay them know but too well what they are. After 
all, it is the consumer who must pay the gross amount, whatever it may 
be, of all charges on merchandize or live stock conveyed to the mai'ket 
for sale, and to reduce them to the lowest possible amount is as much 
his interest as what the reduction of fares would be ; the only differ- 
ence is, that the one is direct and the other indirect taxation. In the one 
case you are compelled to put your hand in your pocket and bring out 
your shilling, the parting with which leaves a clear and distinct impres- 
sion on the mind ; let the charge be reduced to three pence, and the nine 
pence saved will be duly appreciated. In the other case, forty-eight farthings 
are drawn imperceptibly from you through as many different channels,— 
you may not have felt them going, but, nevertheless, they are gone. 

In the metropolis and the great manufacturing towns, the exercise 
of the railway monopoly has a most injurious effect on all classes in one 
most important particular, viz., the supply of food, the price of which 
must always in a great measure depend on the high or low rate paid for 

• See Appendix. 
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its transmission to market ; but whether the price be high or low, i\a 
people int^t eat, although they may Hot he obliged to teaTel. We find, 
accordingly, that the charge forgetting live stock to market is etiormoOsljf 
high, so much so, indeed, as in a great tneasure to do away with all tbe 
b^nfefit which the public ought to derive fr6m thes/b grtet arteries of eom^ 
munioation. With what an immense Supply of isattle, &c., eOuld Irelatd 
Hupply London, and other large towns in the central part of England, if 
the rate of transmission was hot to a great extent prohibitory. On the 
Great Western railway the charge is about twenty per cent, on the valu* 
of the animal ; and even at that hebvy rate, a great number of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are conveyed to LondoU *. But would not the number be 
tnore than trebled if but five per centt on their value were charged ? An 
immense inarket would be opened for Irish produce, and the population 
of our great manufacturing towns realize all the advantages which the 
proximity of a cheap agricultural country can afford. But the Great 
Western and other companies gain more by the high charges than they 
Would by the low ; there can be no question about that ; and such being 
the case, it is not to be expected that they will injure their own pro*- 
perty, or, what amounts to the same things reduce th^ revenue which 
they derive from it. 

V. Sometimes, though but rarely, the secret articles which ate entered 
into between Companies come to light in consequence of sdtne dis- 
agreement between the contracting parties^ and what then transpires may 
be well adduced as ptoof, if proof were wanting, of the almost unlinButed 
power of steam as it is applied on railways, and the small expense in- 
curred in the conveyance of goods. A case is at present in point >^lei 
any one look at a railway map of England, and he will observe 
that there are two lines of railway that leave Manchester in direc- 
tions exactly opposite, one towards Leeds, the other towards Bir- 
mingham, and he will naturally assume that there could not by any 
possibility be competition between them; he is, however, wrong; he 
may observe that the line to Leeds, after proceeding in a northerly 
direction^ turns off at right angles to the east, and joins the North Mid^ 
land at Normanton, a distance of 51 miles, and only 10 miles nearer 
Lond(Hi than Manchester. The Birmingham, it will be seen, takes a 
direct course towards the metropolis, joining the Grand Junction at 
Crewe, 40 miles from Manchester. Now could any one suppose Uie 
possibility of there being a competition between the two for the c<hi- 
veyance of goods to London from Manchester ? By the one railway 
the goods must be conveyed the entire 51 miles to be as far on their 
way as when conveyed 10 miles on the other! Yet, incredible as it may 

* A director wrote to the " Railway Times" denying this statement so far as the 
*< very best" cattle were concerned, and so far he was correct; but what about the 
** very worst " ? it considerably exceeds that rate. 
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t first a{>peu', tbe Binningham Compnny agreed, some time since, to 
«y ik^ Leeds Company i€5,000 per annum, to refrain ^m competition 
1 die conveyance of goods from Manchester to London 1 This sum was 
ubseqoeotly reduced to £50 per week. Bat the Leeds Company had no 
dtjeataoii of giving np all the trade, and a paper war is now heing carried 
A between the two parties. The Birmingham Company, in answer 
o a duurge of the Leeds Company, that they had reduced their fares, 
^ hmr€ again emphatically to state, that they did not reduce their rates 
m London goods," and go on to prove most satisfactorily, that they 
Dflde '*a positire udvance (the italics are their own) on goods destined for 
uoktikm/' The dispute, no doubt, will be soon arranged between the 
wo Companies, and the ^' refraining-from-competition " agreement be 
sairied into full effect; but Companies would act more wisely for their own 
Btereata, if they would not publish to the world such kind of treaties*. 
If, however, we compare the charges made, and the intrinsic cost 
if conveyance of goods to the public, we shall not be surprised at a 
otXipetition between two Companies situated as the Manchester and 
jetAB and the Manchester and Birmingham are to ea<^ other ; and this 
rft otm eanly ascertain when we calculate the enormous load that a 
odoxnotite can drag when (as in the case of goods) great speed is not 
n object* The same engine that could not at 30 miles an hour drag a 
;reiaJter load than 40 tons, would at the rate of ten miles per hour, take 
aop© than 400 tons ! t and the conveyance of the 400 tons would cost 
ittle if any thing more than the 40 tons, as the quantity of coke used in 
he dow journey would be counterbdanced by the loss arising from tear 
md wear by friction in the rapid journey. The locomotive power on 
he Birmrn^am and Gloucester, costs for each trip, according to their 
»wn calcula^on, £S Os. 10|</., the distance is 55 miles; on other rail- 
Rnaye it is more in proportion, and on others less, but l9. Sd, per mile 
may be taken as the average, or about £6 5$. per train, (whatever ^e 
weight may be,) for each 100 miles ; to transport the same load iti a day 
»n turnpike roads, would require two thousand horses, allowing one 
bone to draw a ton 20 miles! But the power of the steam engine does 
not atop here : a locomotive on the Great Western would move along 
with a weight of 1000 tons attached to it, with a greater speed than a 
^nuight horse could with his one ton load. How absurd, then, it is to 
teke as a standard for testing the advantages to be derived from a rail- 
iw^, the obsolete and superannuated turnpike road ! ** Itself is its only 
pardlel," and the rate of travelling or conveying merchandize, whether 
i& regard to speed or cost, should be calculated in reference to what can 
be "done now, and not what has been done in times past. 

VI. We have now to consider at what the increase in numbers might 

* This little affair has been <*satiBfactori1y settled.** 

t See Wt)od on Railroajds, where this sabject h treated on et eonsideralble length. 
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be estimated in railway travelling, if a very reduced scale of fares were 
introduced ; a scale so low as scarcely to prevent any one who had either 
the slightest wish or occasion to travel. I believe we have sufficient data 
on which to calculate this important proposition quite close enough for 
all practical purposes ; and I cannot introduce the subject better than 
by quoting an extract from the same article in the Edinburgh Review 
which I have had occasion to refer to. 

*' Before the establishment of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, 
there were 22 regular coaches, carrying on an average 450 persons 
daily between the two places ; the inside fare was 10«., outside, 6«., 
and the time of the journey varied from four hours to four and a half— 
the fare by railway (1834) was 58, 6d. first class, and Ss. 6d. for the 
second; the time of the first class one hour and a quarter, and the se- 
cond, about two hours; the number of passengers between the two places, 
for the six months ending in Dec. 1833, was 220,000; on an average 
1210 daily; thus nearly tripled since the introduction of the railway.* 

^^ It appears from documents obtained from the public offices, that the 
number of passengers between Liverpool and London amounts to about 
half a million ; if we may apply to the proposed railroad from Lon- 
don to Birmingham results proportionate to those with which we are 
furnished by that of Manchester, we should expect that the num- 
ber of passengers between the two towns should be increased in a 
threefold proportion, but there are obvious reasons which lead us to 
expect a much larger increase of intercourse in proportion to the po- 
pulation of the two towns, than in the case of Manchester and Li- 
verpool. Between these two places the railway passes through not a 
single town or even village ; the intercourse is therefore in a great d^ree 
confined. Now a large portion of the intercourse on the London and 
Birmingham railway, will be supplied from the populous towns whidi 
skirt its course on either side ; these tributary streams may be expected : 
to swell it to at least double its magnitude. 

" Thus the whole kingdom will be traversed by those great arteries of 
communication, producing an interchange of benefits, physical and moral, 
commercial, social and political, the importance and amount of which it 
would be impossible to estimate or predict. 

" To form an estimate of the effects which these vast undertakings 
are likely to produce on the intercourse of the country, it will be nece»- 
sary to consider the travelling which at present exists on the Binning^ 
ham and Southampton lines, and to compare it with the effects pro- 
duced on the intercourse between Manchester and Liverpool. It ap- 
pears, by evidence given before parliamentary Committees, that the 
annual number of passengers between Birmingham and London, amounts 
to 488,342. By the Stamp Office returas, it appears that the income 
produced from coaches passing along the proposed route of the South- 
* Mr. Booth's evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1838. 
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Bonptoii railway, at the pfcsent diaige for traT^Iixig, amoimts to 
cf 446,1 93. Now if we calculate the arera^ coet in tzaTelliiig the 
whole distance to Soathampton, the tzaTellizig along that line ia eqin- 
valent to 446,193 trayellefs aannally the whole distance. Thus alang 
the two lines, the present intercourse woold stand as foQows : 

Birming^iam 488,342 

Southampton 446,193 

934,535 

^ Now we haye already stated, that the niunher of passengers hetween 
Manchester and Lirerpool hefore the estahHshment of railways, was 
450 ; and that it was during the half year ending 3Ist Dec 1833, at 
the rate of 1210 daily, heing an increase in the ratio of eight to three. 
Supposing then that the railways now contemplated produce a like in- 
crease of intercourse, we shall obtain the probable number of passengers 
on them by increasing the above estimate in the ratio of eight to three ; 
the results would be as follows : 

Birmingham 1,302,244 

Southampton 1,189,248 



2,491,492 

'^ Thus, the number of persons who would pass annually to and from 
the metropolis, along these lines of road, would be nearly equal to one 
nxth of the whole population of Great Britain.". 

From the foregoing it will be seen, that between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, the number of passengers had increased, after the introduction 
of the railway, in the proportion of eight to three ; the fares by coach 
having been 10«. and 6«., by railway 58. 6d, and 8s. 6d. Between 
Bimiingham and London, the number of passengers before the railway 
was opened, was 488,342, and in the same ratio, as we have seen, the 
number of passengers should have increased to 1,302,244; but instead 
of the fares having been reduced they have been rather increased, and 
accordingly we find that the number of passengers for last year amounted 
only to 780,370 ; but as the railway passes through a densely populated 
manufacturing country, the number should have been much greater than 
the estimated one of 1 ,302,244. 

Again, on the Southampton line, the number anticipated was not 
less than 1,189,840, but it fell short of that by 350,000. If, on the 
London and Birmingham, and Southampton railways, the fares had 
been reduced in the same proportion as on the Manchester line, — if such 
had been the ease, the result would, no doubt, have been similar *. 

There are but few railways on which a change of such an extensive 
nature has been made as I would propose, — so great a reduction of fares; 
♦■ See the Appendix. 
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Still, from the reductions that have been made on them, and the increase 
of passengers that has followed, we may pretty well judge what the in- 
crease would be if the fares were still further reduced. 

It will, I am sure, be readily admitted, that the greater the reduction 
of fares, the greater the number of passengers would be, until that point 
was arrived at when a reduction would cease to be an object. Take, for 
instance, the present postage. It has been reduced on an average to 
one sixth of what it was some years since, and no person who has oc- 
casion to write is prevented by the charge. The same principle holds 
equally good in railway travelling; as fares would decrease, in nearly 
the same proportion would passengers increase, until that point was ar- 
rived at when the fare ceased, with the great majority, to be a matter of 
consideration, that is to say, it would not prevent persons from travel- 
ling. 

The fares were raised on the Liverpool and Manchester railway, about 
two years after its opening, about 20 per cent., and the Company gained 
by the increase one half -per cent. ! 

On some railways there is a considerable gain by lowering the fares : 

In the week ending the 9th March, the number 

of passengers on the Blackwall railway was 
In the week ending the 16th, the fares having 

in the oouree of the week, been reduced 

about 30 per cent 

In the week ending 23rd March, at the low 

fares 

The Blackwall rail>^-ay is similarly situated to the Dublin and Kings- 
town, and Glasgow and Greenock railways ; the fares on it can scarcely be 
reduced too low, an important fact which its Directors have yet to learn* 
They have tried all sorts of experiments except the right one, and that is, 
very low fares. The fares that would probably pay them best are 2d. and 
Sd. between Blackwall and London, and Id, and 2d. for the short sta- 
tions, with the fares doubled on Sunday. If that scale were tried for a 
month, they might possibly find their aflRwrs in a somewhat better sitna' 
tion. We find then, that on the Blackwall, a decrease of 80 per cent, in 
the fares has increased the number of passengers nearly 60 per cent., and 
added to the receipts more than 25 per cent., without any addition to the 
expenditure ; if the present fares are reduced 50 per cent., it might be 
still better for th^m. This case, however, it must be remembered, is an 
exception to the general rule ; on most other railways, a reduction of 80 
per cent, on their fares might occasion a decrease of more than 5 per 
cent, in their receipts ; and if the reduction was extended to 60 or 70 
per cent., the decrease in receipts would probably amount to 20 or 25 
per cent, on what they formerly had been ; it would vary, however, en- 
tirely with circumstances. In those cases where there has been a pent 
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II popoladon, — great masses of the community deprived of the advantages 
irhieh railwmjtravdliBg affords, hj reason of the preventive charges,— in 
ndi caaesy an opening of the trade, as it might he termed, wonld not 
prodnoe a great diminution in the receipts ; and in order to form some 
idea of the extent to which the hnmhler classes in this country are de- 
pirred of that great necessary of Hfe, locomotion on an extended ncale, 
is a means to dispose of their lahour, let us contrast the per contogc on 
tiw diffisrent classes in the few railway Companies whose interests or 
better feelings induce them to grant suitahle accommodation at moderato 
ftrasy to ike lower classes, with those which act on an opposite ])olicy. 
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The four great Railway Companies which endeavour to compel pOH- 
•mgers to travel in first and second class carriages. 



First Class 

Second Class 

Third Class 


Binningham. 
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Junction. 
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Western. 
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Western. 
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With -the exception of the London and Birmingham Company, (which 
aonoBBl xiothing,) these Companies deem it expedient to withhold, oven 
ftom thesrown shareholders, the low number of third class passongers they 
fsnviey *« We have before noticed that, at the February meeting of the 
(beat Western Railway Company, the secretary, in answer to a share- 
liddaTy declined stating the ntunber of third class passengers ; and with 
fsgard to that railway especially, it should be more a matter of congratu- 
htion tium regret that such a comparatively low number are obliged to 
ohmit to the degradation and privations they are forced to undergo. 

On aene Haes, the Liverpool and Manchester, North Union, New- 
castle end tCariisle, and others, the labouring classes are exdttded entirely, 
SB ** the London Tavern " principle. 

The four railways above enumerated, whose classification of pas- 
lengOES we have given, form the great outlets from the metropolis 

* It il a subject which they wish to keep as much in the dark as possible. The 
iboTe per centage in the classification of passengers is calculated from ParUamentary 
returns. 
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to the north and south and west of the kingdom, and on which there is 
nearly as great an amount of traffic carried on, and as much money 
received, as on all the other railway in the kingdom put together*. At 
present it may he said that the poor are virtually excluded from them; 
those who travel on them are hut the exceptions to the rule, for not only 
must they suhmit to the privations that have heen so often noticed, hut 
the fares are so high as to exceed the jir%t doss fares on other lines ! 
If these lines were opened then to the hulk of the community, can 
there he any reason to douht that a proportionahle increase would take 
place in the numher of passengers ? I do not mean in exact propor* 
tion : that if the fares were reduced to one fourth of the present amount 
that the numher of passengers would he quadrupled, although in many 
cases such I helieve would be the case, yet, as a general rule, it could 
not be calculated on ; in some cases the number would not be perhaps 
much more than doubled, and in other cases it might be quintupled, all 
depending on a variety of circumstances ; on the whole, however, I am 
willing to admit that there would be a considerable deficiency in the 
gross receipts. 

To form something like an accurate idea of the extent to which persons 
will avail themselves of cheap travelling when they can procure it, we 
will compare the result of high and low fares between different towns 
where they have respectively been charged. 

The distance between Antwerp and Brussels is 27| miles, the fares 
are 2s. 6d.^ Is. Sd., and Is. The population of Antwerp is 75,000, and 
of Brussels 134,000. 

The number of passengers in 1837 was 1,145,467 
Do. do. 1838 ... 1,148,324 

The distance between Liverpool and Manchester is 30| miles, the fares 
charged some years since were 5s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. ; for six years, from 
1831 to 1836, the average number was 436,993. The population of 
Manchester was then 270,000, and of Liverpool 190,000; closely con- 
nected in business, and two of the greatest commercial towns in the 
empire, with a population nearly double to that of Brussels and Ant- 
werp, with perhaps ten times the wealth, yet, with all these advantages, 
the number conveyed did not greatly exceed the one third of those con- 
veyed on the former railway. The above numbers are taken from Par- 
liamentary returns, as the Manchester and Liverpool Company do not 
publish these returns or give much statistical information on their affairs. 
Since then they have raised their fares to 6s. 6d.^ 6«., and 4«. 6fl?., and 
notwithstanding there has been a considerable increase in the number 
of passengers; it must, however, be observed, that since then the popu- 

• The amount received for passengers alone on these four railways, in 1842, con- 
siderably exceeded a million and a half sterling ! In the Appendix will be found an 
exact account of the amount received by each Company for passengers, and the duty 
paid to government 
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tation of both great towns has increased very much, and their trade 
still more. 

What would be the increase on this line if the fares were reduced 70 
per cent., and the charges in the same ratio, as on the Glasgow and 
Greenock line ? 

The former line has many advantages over the latter : the population 
of Liverpool and Manchester far exceeds that of Glasgow and Greenock ; 
and the great number of steam-boats on the Clyde are calculated to take 
nearly the one half of the passengers between the two places. The 
Liverpool and Manchester enjoys a practical monopoly, yet with all 
these advantages what is the result ? Why the Glasgow and Greenock 
Company carried last year 833,755, whilst the Liverpool and Man- 
chester carried only 694,423 *. The fares on the former line (22 J miles) 
are 28. 6^., 1«. 6^., and 6d,y which, at the same ratio, on the Manchester 
line would be 3s. 6d.y 2«. Id.y and Sd.^ instead of 6s, Gd.y 6«., and 4«. 6d.y 
the present fares. At these fares the numbers would probably be 
trebled. We have already seen that to convey the lowest class passenger 
on the Glasgow and Greenock costs per 100 miles Is.; that includes his 
proportion of taxes, rates, and all other expenses. On the Manchester 
and Liverpool line the lowest class passenger costs more than six times 
that amount per 100 miles, viz., 6s. 5d. ! because the directors prefer 
making the public pay six times more than is necessary, in order to 
secure an extra half per cent, profit ! 

It is unnecessary to pursue this inquiry further ; whatever part of the 
kingdom we turn to we shall always find the result the same : — the lower 
the fares the greater the number of passengers. Those which we have 
noticed where very low fares have been adopted, form but the excep- 
tion to the general rule. '^ Moderate" fares are considered the most 
** paying," viz., not too high to prevent persons absolutely from travel- 
ling ; but there does not seem the least likelihood of railway proprietors 
reducing them lower than what they are at present ; the general feeling 
is rather in favour of raising them. 

VIL We have now to consider the practical application of our theory. 
How is the change to be effected from high to low fares, and the means 
of transit thrown open to every class of the community ? I hope that 
in the course of my remarks the following propositions have been esta- 
blished. 

1st. That the present scale of fares, averaging, in regard to the dif- 
ferent railways, 2.71, 1.9, and 1.2 pence per mile, but in the total 
amount received on them 2.85, 2.1, and 1.25 pence per mile, is so high 
as totally to prevent some classes, and partially others, from travelling. 

2nd. That the locomotive power at present in use on railways is 
amply sufficient to perform ten times its present labour, and conse- 
* That was in the year ending 24th June, 1842. 
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quently, as in most railways the number of passengers by each train is 
60 or 80, and in others 200 or 300, the cost is in this respect the same. 

3rd, That railway companies, with but a very few exceptions, find it 
more profitable to carry the fewer namber at high fares ; the increase of 
passengers not being quite so great as to counterbalance the deficienej 
by the reduction in charges; the high fares will therefore und^ the 
present system always be continued. 

The directors and proprietors look but to their own interests, nothing 
farther. Why should they ? Where a profit can be made, however slight, 
by adding 100 per cent, we will say, to the fares, or a loss would be 
incurred, no matter how trifling, by reducing ihem 50 per cent., it is 
hardly to be expected that railway proprietors, any more tlian ot^ier psff- 
ties, should, in their choice, prefer the public advantage to their own in- 
dividual gain. 

Capitalists in this country have sunk immense sums in ^ construc- 
tion of railways ; it is scarcely necessary to say that no propotol could 
for a moment be listened to that would deprive them of a single falPthing 
of the just rewar-d of their ^irit and enterprise; nor any legislative 
measure be passed that would regulate the disposal of their property, 
except on the usual terms, when Parlicunent in such eases interferes, 
viz., indemnification or purchase. Before, however, the consideration 
of this matter be entered on, it is necessary to state with as much accu- 
racy as possible in what this property consists, — its cost, present value, the 
income derived from it, and the probable loss by decreasing the eharges of 
immijlve sixths. We shall divide it for this purpose into three classes. 

The first class comf)rises dje great bulk of the railway property in the 
kingdom. It contains those railways, the shftres of which are above par 
and are constantly in the market, and some of those below par, whidi 
ftite likewise constantly in the market ; the value of this class cfm be cal- 
culated any ^y almost to a shilling. 

Tbe second class comprises principally those railways which are bwt 
little in the market, or the quotations nominal. 

The third class comprises those which are not at present under the 
immediate management of t^eir respective proprietors. 

it is scarcely necessary to observe that the value of railway pro- 
perty is constantly (hanging : the following tables were calculated when : 
the shares in nearly all the railways were very high, viz., the month of 
April : as the calculation is a mere matter of detail, the value for that 
month will do as wedl as any other. 

Thens is a foi^ith class of railways, seventeen in number, which is 
not included m (^ Ibllowing table, viz., the value of which it is impos' 
sible at present to ascertain, but I have given a description of tkese rail* 
ways in the Appendix. The entire value of all the railway property in 
tbe kkigdam may at the pi^sent time (December 2K)th) be estimate a< 
seventy millions Bfcerlin§« 
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The second cla^ comprises titose roihvays wincli for the greater part 
have turned out unfortuiiatc specrtlations* Some are not in the market 
at all, or only nominally so, and at prices far above their real veiIud; but 
in every case the highest quoted, estimated or assumed value is set 
down. 

TABLE VL 

Railway PnoPEBTY in the KiNOnou, 

Second Class, containing twenty-four railways. 
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Coit per 
mile. 
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571 



26t720 BJmiiDghatn and GLouce:^r 
24 J 80, Birtninjeham and Derbyn 
27,3CX)| Great North of En gland* »,- 

53,000, fc^cUitcm Counties. ,*»«.^, 

343,700' London ax\d Black wall...,., 
27i%300 London and Greenwich,,,.. 

76,800 Lorirl.^si and Croydon 

38,a3^> >-i^\ix\\ Ivasbem... , 

32,670 (Jl[L-;^o\vi tind Greenock 

77,8<:k ) M.mr\ li^Htift an d Bo lion 

21,000 I Jul! urid Selhy , ..„ 

15,110 Umielly 

25,260, Nortbeni and Eastern., 

23,170|PQntop !uid South Shields, 
20,440 j Leicester and Swwmioglon 

22,73f) PreFton and Wvre 

46,540 :^l5tfri< Id and ftlanchesttir.., 

17,9212 TdlY Valti 

16,620 Durham and Sunderiand.^. 

15,740, Slainan nan and Airdrie 

19f440jGlaJ^w and Gankirk ...,., 

9, 1 30 Arbroath and Forfar 

"^800 1 Bolton aud Leigh .,**, 

1 1,860 Dundee and Ncwiyle 
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Prcsejat 



1,470,000 

1,173,000 

1, 230,000 

2,737,000 

],2a9,lX» 

L036,000 

672,000 

2,536,000 

730,000 

778,000 
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327,000 

432,000 
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540,000 

2iHj,000 

190,000 

175,000 

137,000 

160,000 

63,000 
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995,000 
560,000^ 
876,000 
1,865,000 
642,000 
679,000 
581,000 
1,804,000 
594,000 
520,000 
548,000 
235,000 
665,000 
500,000 
300,000 
386,000 
195,000 
310,000 
180,000 
163,000 
150,000 
105,000 
120,000 

eo,ooo 



£ I8,852,000!l 3^133,000 
Deduct 50 per cent. 



Nett profit. £ 
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92,300 
65.000 
68,200 

120,000 
49,100 
54,600 
16,00f) 

180,000 
55,200 
30,000 
65,000(4 

iaoooj2 

64,700(4 
4O,00O'3 
25.0003 
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15,000 
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31,400 
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1,053,500 
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By reference to Table III.., it will he found that 50 jier cent, on tbe 
receipts is a fair estimate for tho expenditure. On several of these lines, 
wliere no returns are pnhlijshedj the receipts have heen estimated from 
either the price of shares, or the probahle traffie on the line, and their 
expenses have been taken on an average with the others ; their aggre- 
gate amount is comparatively esmall. 

The third class comprises those railways which are leased to othfif 
Railway Compitnies, or which are iji the hands of trustees: the retaJB*! 
from these me iue] tided in the nther l\ro elaases. 
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TABLE VII. 
Third Class, containing seven railways. 
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6,710 Aylesbury Junction, 
S3,900 B<slt]an and Preston. 
27, no Bristol and EKcler . 
31,390 Cheltenham and Gt. West^^m 
2J ,240 Lancaster and Preston 
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From a careful analysis of the three foregoing Tables, we have the 
following results. 

TABLE VIII. 
Classification of Railway Property. 



1st Class. 
2Dd do. 
ard do. 


RaUways. 


Miles. 

1014 
571 
147 

1732 


Total cost. 


Value. 


Gross 

receipts, 

184^. 


Expen- 
diture. 


Nett 
profit. 

£ 

2,802,200 

526,750 

115,500 


24 
24 
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£ 

87,376,000 

18,424,000 

3,315,000 


£ 

48,248,000 

13,133,000 

2,507,000 


£ 
3,901,600 
1,053,500 
115,500 


£ 
1,599,400 
526,750 
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59,115,000 


63,888,000 5,070,600 2,126,150 

1 1 


2,944,450 



First Class, costpermile £36,910 

Present value per mile 47,580 

Second Class, cost permile 32,420 

Present value per mile 23,000 

Third Class, cost per mile 24,190 

Present value per mile 18,290 

£ s. 

First Class, average interest on railways in reference to their number. 6 6 

Do. on their aggregate gross receipts 6 4 

Do. on present price 4 15 

Second Class, average interest on railways 2 17 

Do. on receipts 2 18 

Do. on present price 4 

Third Class, average interest on railways 3 13 

Do. on receipts 3 16 

Do. on present price 4 12 

Total — Average bona fide interest now paying on good railway property. 4 19 
Do. at the assumed prices at which 1 have valued the bad with 
the good 4 12 

S 2 
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About two thirds of the receipts come from passengers, the other 
third by the conveyance of merchandize, agricultural produce, mineral 
produce, cattle, &c. General Pasley states in his annual report to the 
Board of Trade, that the number of passengers for the last year* was 
19,000,000, of whom 12 per cent, travelled by first class trains, 50 
per cent, second, and 32 per cent, third, or upwards of 10,000 persons 
per mile, including all classes. 

VIII. Having ascertained the value of the railway property in the 
kingdom quite close enough for our present purpose, we shall con- 
sider the different methods in which the companies could be dealt with. 

1st. To make a certain uniform tariff, say at one sixth of the present 
average charges, and indemnify the proprietors after a certain number of 
years, when the loss they had incurred could be accurately estinoiated. 

2nd. To agree with the companies for a certain sum, either in one 
|>a3niient or annually ; the proposed change to be carried into effect at 
their own risk. 

3rd. To purchase the whole of the railway property in the kingdom, 
paying off all the debts, bonds, and mortgages upon it, and giving the 
shareholders the full market price for their shares. 

The great and indeed insuperable objection to the first project would 
be, that the public would eventually have to pay not merely what the 
actual loss would be in itself, but to the amount to which the companies 
might think proper to raise it by the scale of extravagant expenditure and 
negligent management they might adopt : that plan therefore would not do. 

The second alternative would be much more feasible, but to it there 
are two objections ; first, the certainty that the holders of railway pro- 
perty would demand a large sum, not less perhaps than fifteen or twenty 
millions sterling, for reducing their charges to such an extent — say five 
sixths ; and second, the equal certainty that the government would never 
for a moment entertain the question on such a proposition ; yet if the 
benefits which the nation would enjoy from a comparatively free means 
of transit throughout the country could be attained by no other means, 
it would be cheaply purchased. It is, however, idle to discuss the mat- 
tei* on such a footing : to add twenty millions more to the debt of ^e 
country, weighed down as it is under a load of taxation, would be folly 
to propose; the scheme would be considered too chimerical even for dis- 
cussion. 

There only remains, then, the third and last proposition, viz^ to : 
purchase the whole of the railway property, &c., paying off all the 
debts and mortgages, and purchasing the shares at the current market 
price of the day. If I had considered this plan as hopeless as the two 
previous plans, the reader would have been saved the trouble of reading 
• Ending 30th June, 1842. 
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ay remarks of mine whatever on the suhject, and I would join the writer 
a the Edinburgh Review in the conclusion to which he had arrived^ 
iz.y that the evil was irreparable, and '' deeply lament that a matter so 
eculiarly of public moment had not from the first been made a national 
oneem/' 

Would this plan of purchase be practicable^ would it be expedient^ 
'onld it be Jtisi^ are the questions which we have now to ccmsider. 

With r^ard to its practicability there can liardly be any difference of 
)inion. If it were thought advisable by Government that the state 
lould possess all the railway property in the kingdom^ there could be 
> difficulty in obtaining the money to pay for it at the same interest as 
lid to the other state creditors. Such a purchase could not affect the 
edit of the country, as, different from other loans which yielded no 
venue, this would yield in the hands of Government as much as it does 

present, minus only what it might be reduced by the proposed change. 

On this point it is quite unnecessary to enlarge. 

The main subject for consideration is the expediency of Government 
terfering in the manner I have proposed. 

In the course of the observations which I have made, I hope the 
(lowing proportions have been established : some are so self-evident 
at it would be a mere waste of words to do any thing further than 
»tiGe them. 

Ist. That the introduction of railways has made a great and beneficial 
ange in the mode of transit in this country ; that in the words of an 
iin«it writer in the Quarterly Review, "they are the well-spring 

intellectual, moral, *aud political benefits, beyond all measurement 
d all price,— -creating such a revolution in the internal trade and 
sources as no thinking man can contemplate without being lost in 
ander.** 

2nd. That the benefits which a country, especially a great commercial 
untry, enjoys from a free and uninterrupted communication throughout 
. length and breadth are almost incalculable, and that in proportion as 
silities by reduction in charges are afforded for such intercourse 
iweeo its different parts, in the same proportion is trade and commerce 
mulated, and not only one portion of the public relieved from a heavy 
argetf but the great bulk of the community is admitted to these ad- 
ntageSy of which otherwise they would be deprived. 
drd. That the charges made by Railway Companies in this country are, 
ith a few exceptions, so high as to prevent the country deriving that 
mefit which it otherwise would from their establishment. 

4rth. That the heavy charges for the conveyance of passengers and 
xkb clo not arise Jrom the intrinsic cost of transit^ as ten times the num- 
er of the one and weight of the other could be conveyed in some cases 
rith scarcely any increase of expense whatever, and in others the 
oerease wouid be comparatively very slight, nor are the charges made 
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in reference to the cost of the railway, but solely in regard to what the 
proprietors consider will best pay, viz., draw the greatest amount of 
money; and accordingly we find some railways charging more than ^ 
ten times as much as others. 

5th. That it is a fact with but few exceptions, that comparatively high 
fares are found more profitable than low fares, and of late years they 
have in the principal companies been raised, with a tendency to raise 
them still farther ; it is therefore hopeless to expect that the Railway 
Companies taken as a body will reduce them. 

6th. That it would be a great public good if passengers and merchan- 
dize could be conveyed at one sixth of the present average charges. 

7th. That it would be the duty of tlie government, and we have no 
right to presume that it would be a duty otherwise than agreeable, to 
bring about such a desirable change, if it could be effected with justice 
to all parties, and without adding to the burdens of the country by 
further taxation. 

The truth of the foregoing propositions will, I think, be admitted ; but 
m confirmation of what I have already said in regard to the cost of transit^ 
I will adduce the testimony of the Directors of the Glasgow and Greenock 
Railway Company, who found it more profitable to carry at very low 
fares, viz., to reduce their fares 6Q per cent., or, what amounts to the 
same thing, carry another class at the very low rate of one farthing per 
mile. In their report for the half year ending 30th June, 1 842, they say : 
*' It has been found that the increase of working expenses for an ad- 
ditional number of passengers is scarcely appreciable, and with \he present 
number of trains^ 50 per cent, more passengers might be conveyed with 
a very trifling increase of outlay. So successful has the operation of the 
third class fares been, that it enables the directors to state to the share- 
holders, that had the modifications of the tax been obtained before the 
commencement of the present year, the result of the year's traffic would 
have been very different from that which they now lay before them." 
In the week ending the 21st May, the number of passengers was 12,133 
The next week, on the reduction of fares • 17,332 

The next week 19,621 

and so on increasing, till we find in one week, in the summer, there 
were so many as 33,887 carried ; and with a very trifling outlay, say the 
directors, 50,000 per week might be carried. " The number of through 
line passengers in the half year was 123,349, and as the general 
working expenses have not increased^ the nett revenue has been benefited 
to the amount of 1 per cent, by the adoption of the 6d, fare, although 
nearly one fourth of the first and second class passengers have trans- 
ferred themselves into third class carriages.*'* 

The Dublin and Kingstown Railway is a still more striking illustra- 

* Half-yearly Report, January, 1843. Lately 100 per cent, has been added to the 
ftures ; the Company expect to 'gain one half per cent, by the change ! 
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tion of the very low fare system, commenced two years since ; last year 
the company carried, without any increase in their expenditure^ 478,117 
passengers more than what they did in 1840, and the £100 shares, which 
were then at 18 percent, discount, are now at 16 per cent, premium. 

" The existence of a charge of half a farthing per mile," says one of 
the railway papers, in noticing the last half-yearly meeting of the pro- 
prietors, " for certain classes of passengers, will no doubt startle some of 
the advocates of high fares on this side of the channel, but the success 
which has attended the operations of the Kingstown Company, shows 
that it is not too low. We should be glad to see a similar spirit per- 
vading English companies, of course we do not counsel the establishment, 
upon any of our lines, of this specific charge." 

It is to be observed that Herapath's Railway Journal, and other 
papers connected with railways, are strenuous advocates for adopting a 
much lower scale of fares on most lines, as a means of increasing the 
present dividends, but, it is needless to add, nothing like the wholesale 
reduction which I have proposed. 

We have already seen that in some cases very low fares pay better 
than even moderate fares. These certainly form the exception to the ge- 
neral rule, but if the trial were more frequently made, the number might 
be so great as to go a considerable way towards abolishing the rule en- 
tirely. The result on the Blackwall we have already seen ; the Green- 
wich is losing about 20 per cent, on its returns per week, by having 
added about 30 per cent, to the fares ; not that they can even now at 
that rate be called high, they belong to the reasonable class *. 

It would be absurd to attempt forming any thing like an estimate of 
the profit and loss on each railway, that would result from a reduction 
of 83 per cent, on their average scale of charges t. 

The Blackwall, as we have seen, \% gaining about ;€lOO per week by 
a reduction of 30 per cent. ; a further reduction of 30 per cent, might be 
safely made, without the fear of incurring any loss. 

The Dublin and Kingstown, by adopting the " half farthing " prin- 
ciple, which is a reduction of about 80 per cent., have raised their 
dividends from 4 to 5 per cent. 

The Glasgow and Greenock, by reducing their fares 66 per cent., 
have considerably improved their affairs. 

On many railways the result, I have no doubt, would be the same : 
the Liverpool and Manchester, for instance, have but two classes, 
the highest class, 6s. 6d,^ and the lowest, 4*. 6d, I doubt very much if 
there would be any loss incurred by changing them to 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d.y 
and adding a third class train at Is. 

* This Company have lately reduced their difTerent class fares from 30 to 50 per 
cent; (hey have gaioed somewhat by the change, but not much. 

f The rates of the Companies are so diflRerent, that applying the term " average " 
is hardly correct; it is only used for want of a better. 
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A reduction of 83 per cent, on the London and Birmingham Kailway 
would probably, on the contrary, reduce their receipts by £150,009 
per annum. 

The receipts on most of the great leading lines might possibly suffer 
in a proportionate degree. 

The total reduction in receipts might be estimated at a million and a 
half sterling : this I believe would fax exceed what it would really be» 
but in a calculation of this sort, if it can be called a calculation, there 
can be hardly left too wide a margin. 

In the two editions of this work which have been published, I made 
out the Government account without reference to the seventeen railways 
contained in the fourth class; these are the Ardrossan and Johnston, the 
Ballochey, the Bishop Auckland, the Bodmin and Wadebridge, the 
Bolton and Preston, the Clarence, the Dunfermline and Charlestown, the 
Edinburgh and Newhaven, the Llanelly, the Monkland and Kirkin- 
tilloch, the Paisley and Renfrew, the St. Helen's and Runcorn Gap, the 
Whitby and Pickering, and a few others noticed in the Appendix. It 
IS not possible to form an exact calculation as to the value of these 
different railways, but for all practical purposes it is sufficient that we 
assume the value of the entire railway property in the kingdom at 
Seventy-five Millions sterling. 

The gross receipts from traffic, for the year we are now about to enter 
on, cannot be estimated at less than six millions ; for the present year 
it will hardly be so much, but it must be remembered, that the railway 
papers give only the returns from the one half of the railways, the 
others are seldom ever noticed, the traffic on them, however, is com- 
paratively small. Assuming, then, that the railway property would cost 
£75,000,000, which, in three per cent. Consols at 106, would amount 
to £79,500,000 stock; the expenditure to bear the same propOTtion to 
the receipts as at present, on an average tliroughout the kingdom, say 
40 per cent ; the deficiency of receipts, as compared with the present 
system, a million and a half; and the extra expenditure at a quarter of a 
million : — let us see, including a few other items, how the accooni 
would stand. 

TABLE IX. 

Government Account of Profit and Loss. 



£ 

To Dividends on £79,500,000 
stock, at d per cent. . . 2,365,000 

Expenses, 40 per cent on re- 
ceipts 1,800,000 

Extra expenses 350,000 

Paid at present to the Post 
Office 100,000 

Balance 15,000 



£ 

By gross receipts .... 4,500,000 
By increase to the Post Office 

revenue, by increased fsbcili- 

ties for the conveyance of the 

mail 150,00(F 



£4,660,000 






£4,650,000 By balance £15^000 
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The above account, if the project were carried into execution, would, 
I dare say, be found as correct as most calculations of the sort are ; and 
in due accordance with the prescribed rules in such cases, I leave my- 
self a handsome balance of <£ 15,000 ; there are no odd hundreds to 
be accounted for. In only two cases have extremely low fares been 
dniged in this country, which we have already noticed ; in the one case 
a fiurthing, and in the other a class of passengers at half a farthing per 
mile ! and both companies have gained by the charge. In my estimate, 
and assuming that the companies themselves made the change, and did 
Bot incur one farthing extra expense by conveying treble the number of 
passengers and quantity of goods, the nett profit, which they now have, of 
£2,846,4*50, would be but iB2, 05 1,000, or, in other words, reduce the 
present interest of £4 19^. 9d. to £3 2*. Irf., the value of the railway 
property from £63,888,000 to £39,980,000, or what is now worth £100 
to £61 ♦. 

I would put it to the most strenuous advocate of high charges, whether, 
supposing they were compelled by the legislature to reduce their present 
fares five sixths, he would anticipate such a ruinous depreciation of pro- 
perty, such a reduction as I have made the basis of my calculation? 
Why here beside us is the South-Eastem Railway carrying passengers 
at three ftu*thiugs per mile, and the Eastern at two pence f Why should 
such a difference exist if high fares are so profitable ? 

IX. ^Before sweeping away half a hundred boards of directors, and 
along with them their thousand and one diversified and conflicting lav^-s 
and bye-laws, ordinances, rules, and regulations, together with the 
** committees of investigation," and their ponderous reports, we must 
first settle who are to be their successors. Under what system should the 
railways be managed ? I believe the best system would be that which 
would approach nearest to that of our own Post Office. One individual 
of rank and talent, and a member of the cabinet, to have the sole 
management, responsible of course to the government and the country 
for the due performance of his duty ; or perhaps, what would be better, 
as the Board of Trade was lately constituted, the President in the 
House of Peers, and the Vice-President in the House of Commons t. 
I would propose four classes of passengers : — 

The first class, for every two miles, one penny. 
The second class, for every three miles, one penny, 
to travel by the same train, at the rate of 25 miles per hour, stoppages 
indnded. 

The third class, for every six miles, one penny. 
The fourth class, for every eight miles, one penny, 

* This calculation refen to the bona fide interest which railwaj property on present 
inrMment would yield, but taking it even at the aasumed rate, £4 I2«. SdL, the 
citimaled d qp fe ciatk m would be upwardi of thirty per cent 

t S^e the AppendU No. 2. 
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to travel by the same train, at the rate of 15 miles per hour, stopp 
included, and he despatched twice a day, at the most convenient h 
for the poorer classes. 

I do not suggest that the travelling by the latter train should be slo 
as a means to prevent people from travelling by it, but simply becj 
the expense of carriages, quick travelling, and wear and tear by fric 
is double in the one case to what it is in the other ; it is on this acc( 
that the third class (close carriages) should be the same as the sec 
class, the difference in price being for the increased speed. Thus, 
instance, a locomotive, as will be seen from the following table f 
Mr. Nicholas Wood's work on Railways, that will take a load of 
tons at 15 miles per hour, will only take 25 tons if the speed is doub 
the following table shews the exact proportion. 









TABLE X. 








She\idng the power 


of an ordinary locomotive. 


oad in tons. 


Miles. 






Miles. Load in tons. 


25 . . . 


30.90 






10 .... 250 


50 . 




25.15 






12i. 






184 


75 . 




22.54 






15 . 






138 


100 . 




18.18 






17J . 






106 


125 . 




15.98 






20 . , 






83 


150 . 




14.29 






22i . 






65 


175 . 




13.28 






25 . 






50 


200 . 




11.20 






27J . 






38 


225 . , 




10.77 






30 . 






. 28 



Thus a locomotive that will take a train 138 tons at 15 miles 
hour, would only take a train of 50 tons at the rate of 25 miles per h 
The wear and tear by friction is also considerably more. So that, in i 
there is as miich proportionate profit by the farthing per mile passen^ 
as by the penny per mile. Were both conveyed at the same speed, tl 
would be either an injustice towards the better class passenger by k 
veying him slower than he ought to be carried, or the conveyance of 
other must be a positive loss. 

In addition to these trains, the mail trains, carrying first class 
sengers only, at two pence per mile, at the rate of 35 miles per h 
stoppages included, would be a great accommodation to those wl 
business or inclination would induce the wish to travel with great 
patch, or those whose aristocratic feelings would lead them to pref 
more exclusive sort of conveyance. 

X. I have considered the returns in regard to revenue, and onl 
reference to the public good, so far as that would be immediately 
and appreciated by the reduction in charges : we have now to considt 
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what extent would be the indirect benefit to the country from the pro- 
posed change. 

The complete carrying out of Mr. Rowland Hill's admirable plan 
of Post Office reform, under the present system, would hardly be 
practicable, unless the government were prepared to give up a consider- 
able portion of the direct revenue. It will be observed that I have de- 
ducted from the receipts £120,000, which is now paid by the Post Office 
to railway companies for the conveyance of mails, so that the Post Office 
would have the conve3rance of mails ; on the other hand I have taken 
credit for ^150,000, which I consider would be about the increase by 
the increased facilities of conveyance, and the Post Office having the 
power at all times, without any expense^ of conveying mails throughout 
the kingdom as frequently as would be found requisite. 

Of the 55 railways which I have enumerated, about the one half are 
not used at all by the Post Office, including the South-Eastem, Eastern, 
Northern and Eastern ; about 20 are only partially used ; and not more 
than five-out of the entire number are made available to the public, except 
occasionally, for the conveyance of mails, and these ^t?e receive about 
three fourths of the entire sum paid; but what would it cost the Post 
Office to send as many mails by all the different railways as by these 
five ? For the conveyance of the mails between Birmingham and Glou- 
cester, 55 miles, the Post Office pays per annum, ^10,156; on the 
Carlisle and Newcastle, 60 miles, the Stockton and Darlington, 25 miles, 
the Great North of England, 45 miles, the London and Brighton, 50 
miles, the Manchester and Leeds, 60 miles ; on these five great railways, 
in the aggregate 240 miles in length, the Post Office pays but £2,994, not 
the one third of what it pays on one line only 55 miles in length. The 
Post Office, in fact, will never go to more expense than it can help, and 
the result must be that it will avail itself of railways to the least 
possible extent. Whatever advantages the public would derive from the 
complete carrying out of Mr. Hill's plan of Post Office reform, and no 
doubt they would be very great, a greater sacrifice of revenue would 
be necessarily involved than the government would be willing to con- 
cede. If, on the contrary, the railways belonged to government, not 
only would the country be saved what it at present pays for the trans- 
mission of mails, but be enabled to carry out Mr. Hill's reforms to 
their full extent *. 

The diange which I propose is to some extent, although but in 
a limited degree, analogous to that of Mr. Rowland Hill's Post Office 
reform. It will be necessary to examine the difference in principle on 
which they are founded, the circumstances in which they are placed, 
&nd how far the results attending the one can be regarded as a test 
fw the success or non-success of the other in a financial point of view. 
First. In Mr. Rowland Hill's plan, the postage waa reduced to one- 
* Sec Appendix. 
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9ixih of what it formerly had been, and the decrease to the revenue in con- 
sequence amounted to £900,000. In the railway reform which I pro- 
pose, the reduction is in the same porportion, and the decrease in the re- 
ceipts from the railways I have estimated at a million and a half sterling. 

Second. Mr. Rowland Hiti's plan, in the important matter of finance, has 
fallen considerably short of what was anticipated by having adopted the 
fixed duty principle instead of a graduated scale, which I believe would 
have been most advantageous in this case, whatever it may be in others*. 
A charge of postage varying say from a penny to three pence, according 
to distance, would, I believe, not only have produced a much larger 
revenue but would have been more in accordance with the principles of 
sound political economy and common sense. Admitting Mr. Hill's view 
to have been correct, in so far as it relates to the actual cost of the trans- 
mission of a letter to the sender, he entirely overlooked what the receipt 
of such a letter would be valued at by the receiver. If a merchant has 
two articles of a very different quality, that cost him the same price, he 
looks as much to their relative value in regard to the intended purchaser 
as to their cost to himself. An individual who had been in the habit of 
paying 1<. Qd. postage to one place, and Qd, to another, and been able to 
continue his correspondence at one sixth of the price charged, would 
hardly write an additional letter by having the reduction redaced to one 
eighteenth, and the difference is consequently lost to the revenue. By a 
reference to the table No. III., it will be seen that the cost of conveying 
a passenger 100 miles on the Glasgow and Greenock Railway would 
be, if the present number were trebled, ^d. ; the mere cost of con- 
veyance would not be more than 3flf., but his share of the charges for 
general expenditure, rates, taxes, &c., would amount to 3</. more. Bat 
would it be reasonable for any one to expect, because he could be con- 
veyed 100 miles for 6rf., — from here to Liverpool say, for 2*. 2i/., whilst 
it would cost him now 27«., — that the mere cost of conveyance should be 
the only consideration, and not take into account the advantages eTen at 
his own valuation ? 

It is on this ground that my plan differs widely from that of Mr..HOrs: 
his calculation is founded solely on the cost to the seller, in mine the 
vcdue received by the pwrchaser is taken equally into consideradon. 

Third. But there is a total difference of circumstances between tiie 
two cases ; by Post Office reform, the deficiency of £900,000 in the re- 
ceipts is a direct loss to the revenue, and has to be met with direct tax- 
ation to that amount; by the proposed plan of railway refonn the 
revenue does not suffer to the amount of a single farthing. The 
revenue which the railway yields to the government is about £200,000 : 

* I have been &voured with a communication from Mr. Rowland Hill, in which 
that gentleman has been pleased to express his general approval of the proposed 
scheme of " Railway Reform," and adds, that it would be a public benefit, which, if 
carried into effect, "would be second to hone." 
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not only is that item left untouched in the expenditure, hut the amount 
paid by the post office is deducted from the receipts ; the government 
would but lose in effect by reduced charges what it would otherwise 
gain by continuing the present rates. The credit of the state enables it 
to borrow money at little more than 3 per cent. ; the purchaser of shares 
in a railway, or indeed in any other concern of a speculative nature, 
will not be induced to invest his capital at a lower rate of interest than 
5 per cent. ; security for his money is the first object of the capitalist, 
fhe interest is but a secondary one. Railway stock that may to-day be 
wortli £100, this day twelvemonth may not be worth £50 *, hence the 
difference between a fluctuating uncertain interest, not merely of interest 
but involving the safety of capital and the certain interest, and com- 
paratively unfluctuating capital secured by the state. 

That this is true there can be no doubt : capital, like water, it has 
been justly observed, will always find its level — the fundholder who 
only gets £S 2s, per cent, for his investment in consols, could sell out 
and purchase railway stock that would pay him 5 per cent., or nearly 
so, in the very best railways, and that he does not, fully proves that the 
former is to him worth more than the latter. Insurance Companies are 
by far the most profitable concerns in the country ; the " Equitable," 
the richest corporation in the world, is supposed to be worth 
£15,000,000 sterling ; that capital acquired by one company alone is 
lie profit derived from the public by securing them against loss. The 
different Insurance Companies, after paying to Government upwards 
of a million sterling per annum duty, divide enormous profits among 
their shareholders : it is only necessary to glance at the price of their 
shares to form an idea of what their value are. And whence arise all 
these profits ? From the public anxiety for the security of property, and 
their willingness to pay a great deal more than would cover any presumed 
loss. Hallway speculation is a case in point : convert railway shares into 
3 per cent, stock, and the £S 2s, certain in the one case is just as valu- 
able as the £4 19s, 9d, uncertain is in the other. The stock which each 
represents, if turned into money, produces the same amount, the dif- 
ference is the premium of insurance. It is thus that the Government 
wonld be enabled to make a clear profit, to receive as it were a premium 
of £895,000, by becoming guarantee for the security of the capital 
and the payment of the interest; such premium to be disbursed in 

making good the deficiency occasioned by low fares. 
The mercantile reader understands all this well, but to those who are 

not acquainted with the nature of our monetary system this explanation 

ttay be necessary. 

* London and Blackwall shares in 1842 were at £12, — ^they are now quoted 
at £4 lOg. I The variation in shares for the last five years is given in the Ap- 
pendix. 
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I think it lias been shewn that the analogy is very slight between Mr. 
Hill's plan of Post Office reform and mine of Railway reform : neither 
from the circumstances of the two cases nor the principles on which 
they are respectively founded, can there be any conclusion drawn in a 
financial point of view as to what the results would be if the proposed 
change were effected. The commercial reform introduced by Mr. Hill 
has been no doubt of incalculable benefit to the country, but it never can 
be carried out to its full extent till the mails are transmitted to every 
village and hamlet throughout the country free of expense^ unless the 
Goveniment be prepared to sacrifice a considerable part of the revenue 
arising from the Post Office *. 

Another great public benefit would be the relief afibrded to the 
thousands of destitute individuals unable to pay for their removal to any 
part to which they may require to go, and are thrown for relief on their 
parishes. What the cost is to the country, that is, to the parochial 
unions, I am unable to say, but it forms a very heavy item in the 
expenditure of most parishes: the removal of them by Government 
would cost nothing, and the sum paid now would be a saving to that 
extent to the country. 

There is another class who ought not to be forgotten, and that is one 
which unfortunately in this as well as in other countries is too large, that 
class which comprises the poor wayfaring man who cannot even spare 
the half farthing per mile for his conveyance, in endeavouring to escape 
from want in search after work and food, and who is too independent to 
seek parochial relief. On the continent there are footpaths along 
the railways, and I never heard of any accident to those who were 
passing along them. What accident covld happen if there were a 
slight iron railing between the line and the path ? And to those who are 
obliged to travel on foot there is a vast difference between the dead level 
and straight line of a railway, and the tedious travelling of steep hills and 
" roundabouts" of our turnpike roads, covered in winter with mud and 
summer with dust. In Belgium the railway walks are much frequented 
in summer by the gentry, nor would it be easy to find more delightful 
promenades than what they are in that country or might be made iu this. 

Another impoi*tant matter for consideration would be the saving 
to Government in the conveyance of troops, public officers officially 
employed, couriers, military and naval stores, bullion, &c., the amount 
of which must be very considerable. 

• Mr. Hill, in his letter to me, says he could convince me that even in a financiil 
point of view his plan would succeed, if properly carried out In other maitei% of 
much more consequence, Mr. Hill's plan has fiilly succeeded ; yet I doubt foy 
much, unless the mails be conveyed free, whether his scheme, considered as a mere 
matter of finance, wA\ be successfiil ; at all events, if successful with the preMOt 
enormous charges, how much more so if they were abolished ? 
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XI. We iwire hitherto discussed the matter only in reference to the 
^ood wliieh the puhlic would derive from the proposed change^ hut Ti*e 
', not forget that there is another party, tlie shareholder, whose in- 
most be especially guarded. Would he have any reason to 
Dl^un of being deprived of his property " nolens volens ?** Let 



\ 
BaOway property, more than any other property, is the creation of an \ 

Act of F^liamcnt. A railway is forced, by that power to which it o\^'es 
its ezistence, over men's lands against the will of their o\mers, destro}'s 
liie beaQty of their demesnes ; knocking down their houses, uprooting 
thor shrabberies, it pursues its course onwards, deviating neither to the 
t^t hand nor to the left till the goal is attained, and doing, in fact, that ^ 

Mft of injury which, to the minds of some, scarcely any ropaYation can i 

be adequate. Of all conceivable property there is none that has loss 
daim to exemption, should the service of the state render it desirable to ; 

interfere with it, nor is any required by railway proprietors. It is a pro- 
perty that is constantly in the market, and always, to a greater or less 
extent, changing hands. It is used merely as an investment for money, 
while the fluctuation in its value, and the rise and fall in the market, 
renders it the most uncertain in value even for a single week. 

It will be observed that I have divided the railway property into two 
principal classes, as their valuation is founded on principles that are 
somewhat different. 

The first comprises the great bulk of railways that have turned out 
good speculations, together with some others of a second rate description, 
the shares of which are constantly in the market, either here or else- 
where ; and the price of the property could be ascertained any day within 
a hundred pounds. With this class there is no difficulty whatever. 

The second is somewhat different: it comprises all those railways 
which have turned out bad or ruinous speculations, which pay but little 
interest, or none at all. The shares of the majority are not in the mar^ 
ket, nor are there more than six or eight out of the twenty-four in which 
any public business is transacted. As might be expected, a property 
which has cost so much, but turned out so unprofitable, will not be parted 
with by holders at that price which would yield the same rates of interest 
as the more fortunate concerns ; the business consequently done in these 
railways is very trifling ; for instance, the Birmingham and Derby, the 
Birmingham and Manchester, the Manchester and Leeds, the Birming- 
bam and Gloucester Companies would not at their quotations pay more 
than 3j per cent, interest to the purchaser, while the best railway pro- 
perty in the kingdom, the Stockton and Darlington, pays nearly 6 per 
cent, to the present purchaser; the original £lOO shares pay 15 per 
cent., and the market price is £255. The Manchester and Birmingham 
Company pay 2 per cent., and the market price is, at least nominally. 
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£22 for a £4>0 share. StiU, whatever the market price is, that should i^ 

be the price given by Grovernment, no matter what the rate of in- r: 

terest might be, or whether, in fact, there would or would not be any > 

interest at all. The Black wall pays no interest, and there would be some y 

difficulty in estimating the value of a property which yields no return, and i 

the proprietors of which are under heavy responsibilities. The Green widi 1= 

is in much the same situation ; the dividend is scarcely more than nominal, : 

being only at the rate of 10s, per cent, per annum; and dividends i» 

from several companies come in such a '' questionable shape," that it would ik 

be much better to follow the example of the Black wall and some others, f 

and make none. In the ruined aad half-ruined railway companies scatr e 

tered over the kingdom, there is a vast capital locked up, belonging to <= 

proprietors and mortgagees, profitless and inconvertible ; it would be a «ta 

great boon to them to be able to turn the whole of this property into hard |c 

cash at its nominal value, or that which they may have put upon it. In the j: 

first class there are also several that would be most anxious in the same i~ 

manner to get clear of their property. This property, which is so va- i_ 

lueless considered as a source of income, — and of course it is in this re- '\ 

spect only that it is of any worth to shareholders, — would be of the %- 

greatest value to the state, even in a financial point of view; it is valudess f. 

to the present holders, not from any want of intrinsic worth and use- '«, 

fulness, but because the profits are absorbed in the payment of heavy r 

loans, frequently at the rate of 6 per cent., whilst the Government would !*• 

pay little more than haJf that sum. e 

Is the spirit of enterprise likely to receive any wound by the govern- - 
ment being the purchaser, more than any other party ? Or national 
faith tainted, or public confidence shaken, because an unfortunate Stock- 
ton and Darlington or London and Birmingham shareholder, who, after 

investing his capital some ten or twenty years since, and has been re- t 
ceiving 10 or 15 per cent, per annum from that time to the present, 
must now yield it up on being paid its full worth, that is to say, double 
or treble what it originally cost him ? 

The offer of a liberal price would save the government the trouble ^ 

of negotiating any loan, as it would probably be worth 2 per cent, pi^ pi 

mium to the holder. The last loan contracted for was by Mr. Jaubert, i=» 

at the rate of £l07 5s, Sd, S per cent, stock per £100, but then con- \ 

sols were 3 per cent, lower than what they are now*. -: 



• The loan for the compensation of slaveholders in the colonies was contracted iu \ 
1834, 1835 and 1836, as follows : 

8 per cent. Consols £11,250,000 j 

3 per cent. Reduced 3,750,000 ^3 

3i per cent. Reduced 5,170,000 \. 

Long Annuities equal to 3,500,000 '^ 

£2.3,670,000 stock. > 
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re is another consideration which no legislature ought to lose 
r that has due regard for the morality and happiness of the people 
:ted to their charge, viz., the removal, so far as it may he possible, 
y temptation to indulge in that wild spiiit of gambling speculation 
trly destructive of business habits, and often so ruinous in its 
to those who indulge in it. There is, unfortunately, in this 
f a large class to whom speculations in railways hold out great 
tions ; it is a species of stock that is continually fluctuating in 
•rket, subject, in an especial degree, to the operations of the 
3" and the ^^ bulls," and therefore the more suitable for stock 
ige purposes. But there is another class of persons of much more 
[ueoce, who purchase railway shares for the purpose of permanent 
nent, tempted by the high rate of interest which they pay in the 
cete ; it would be impossible to form any calculation as to the 
of ruin that overtakes thousands by the depreciation in the value 
ir property, in which might have been invested their little all. 
st of these railways I have given elsewhere for a different pur- 
md there is scarcely any occasion to refer to them again. Who 
brm any idea of all the families that have been ruined by the 
vich railway, from the time that the shares were £25 till they 
len so low as £5, and paying but a nominal dividend ; or the 
'^all, from the time that they were £2 or £3 premium down to 
sent time. Within the last year they have fallen nearly 60 per cent. 
* value. But these ruinous depreciations in value are not confined 
unfortunate class of railways ; the Grand Junction shares, two 
3 years since, were selling at £240, and paying 14 per cent. ; now 
e about £200, and paying 1 per cent. On the other hand, what 
effect when the contrary is the case, when shares have risen 
in their value, and a profit of 20, 30, or 50 per cent, is realised 
r sale ? It is thus the plain honest man becomes a confirmed 
iktor ;" he gives himself credit for great foresight for what was 
;t, so far as he was concerned, mere chance ; his foresight may 
so acute the next time, and, after going through all the variations 
1 and evil success, the result is generally the same with him as 
.her commercial gamblers — bankruptcy* 

ieve nothing can be more pernicious, more destructive of the 
md industrious habits of a people, than subjecting them to such 
;es ; in the present case a property worth upwards of sixty mil- 
erling, is continually being operated on by two interested parties, 
price in the market raised or lowered as may suit the interests of 
re powerful party. How much better would it be for those who 
lade bona fide investments if they were drawing a certain in- 
rom a comparatively unfluctuating capital than incurring their 
risks, which may one day end in their ruin. 

P 
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In a great commercial country like this, speculative dealings andk 
time bargains will always be going on to a great extent; but it ought] 
to be the object of Government to confine their evil influence so far ail - 
possible to the class of persons who originate them, and endeavour to pre- j^ 
vent the honest man being injured by the knavish transactions of others. ;. 
It is not to be said, that because Government cannot do away entirely i 
with all such kind of speculations, that therefore they should do nothing. ! 
What evil can be done away with entirely ? Is it because we can- .: 
not eradicate the root that we should not lop the branches, — that we : 
cannot prevent crime that we should not punish it, — or that we are r 
unable to put a stop to gambling that we should not prosecute gaming- 1 
houses ? All that Government can do is, " to deal heavy blows and I 
great discouragement " to any evil of the sort, when an opportunity, I 
as in the present instance, presents itself. 

I have now almost concluded this long series of facts and figures, 
assumptions and arguments, and I fear that the patience of the reader has > 
been almost exhausted ; but my best apology is the importance of the subject, 
— one in which every one should be interested in a greater or less degree, t 
From the whole of my arguments, it will be seen, that I have con->. 
tended for, and I hope proved, the following facts : — 

1st. That the condition of this country would be greatly improved, : 
morally, socially, and politically, by the extension to the utmost possible 
limits of comparatively free intercourse to every part of the kingdom. 

2nd. That there is an enormous power in operation every day— 
but going to waste — sufiicient to accomplish this good; to convey every 
one who might entertain the wish, in an incredible short space of time, : 
from one end of the country to the other, from tlie metropolis to the j 
most remote village^ at a cost so trifling as to bring it within the reach « 
of the humblest artisan. ^ 

3rd. That it is the interest of those who wield this power to limit its 
application to ihefew instead of extending it to the many^ and that thus»- 
the coimtry is deprived of the manifold advantages that should other- , 
wise be obtained by its proper adaptation to the wants of the community. 
4th. That it is only by legislative interference that this crying abuse, 
this perversion of all right, so prejudicial to the nation at large, can be _ 
done away with. 

5th. That that power which railway proprietors possess should be 
entrusted only to Government, accountable to the legislature and the - 
country for the due exercise thereof. 

6th. That were this power placed in the hands of Government, it= 
would be enabled to extend to all classes those benefits which are now ^ 
confined to one; to relieve the richer class of a heavy tax, and the poor 
of an equally heavy grievance ; to extend and stimulate commerce, by : 
ajbolishing the heaviest charge which presses on it, and to lower the , 
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ssaries of life, not by lowering the profit of the producer, but th<i 
of the production ; and thus, in a political and commercial point of 
t confer inestimable benefits on the country, by developing all the 
les of its wealth, power, and greatness. 

i. That great as those political and commercial advantages would 
le social and moral advantages would be still greater. The barrier 
1 he removed that separates man from man. That which is, in 
and must ever be, a monopoly, would be converted from the sordid 
[e bf gain to the noblest instrument that science ever invented, or 
itbropy employed, in extending and promoting the happiness of 
ind. If it is a blessing that man should be enabled to go abroad 
ehold the works of his Maker ; if it is a blessing that the sickly 
Q, pent up in the densely populated city, or inhaling the pestilential 
fphere of the crowded manufactory, should have it within his power 
i a short interval snatched from labour in renovating his worn down 
t ; if it is a blessing that friend should meet friend, who are divided 
each other, though not perhaps fifty miles apart, as efiectually as 
h the broad waters of the Atlantic rolled between them ; if, in a 
, it would be a blessing that time and space for all practical purposes 
nmanication should be annihilated, and that man, flying as it were 
e wings of the wind, should enjoy to the fullest extent every happi- 
md comfort which the economy and rapidity of this mode of travel- 
»n confer ; if all these be blessings, they are within the reach of 
sople of this and every other country where railways are established^ 
I. That the adoption of the proposed plan would do injustice to 
an. That it would not diminish any branch of direct revenue, 
icrease many branches indirectly ; and that as it is detrimental to 
j*ticular interest, nor can be offensive to the prejudices of any party, 
»uld be adopted. 

we look abroad to other countries, we find that they are far in 
ice of us, in the mode and manner of establishing and conducting 
railways ; Belgium we have already noticed ; the governments of 
ce, Austria, Russia, Prussia, Holland, and the German States, have 
dered them undertakings of such paramount importance, as either to 
them constructed for the state, or to give every encouragement to 
apitalist on condition of a very low tariff being fixed. In England, a 
e directly opposite has been invariably pursued, the government has 
er constructed the work itself nor rendered the slightest assistance 
cility to those who have done so ; the consequence has been that 
ms have been extorted from the capitalist, not only in enormous 
mientary expenses, but in buying off opposition under the name 
compensation." The contest for the Brighton line may be well 
mbered : there were four rival companies, and their parliamentary 
ises alone for one year amounted to upwards of £100,000 ! How 

F 2 
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they were incurred is graphically described by one who took part in it. 
" There were about twenty counsel engaged, headed by six king s Ser- 
jeants and king's counsel; there was a regiment of twenty eminent 
solicitors, flanked by a whole brigade of parliamentary agents, and a 
whole array of surveyors and engineers, whose chief business it appeared 
to be to contradict each other, (the lawyers aiding and assisting, and 
chuckling with delight)." That is but a counterpart of what took place 
to a greater or less extent on every line. How many millions would 
have been saved then to the shareholders, and now to the public, if 
Government had marked out the best lines, and given them by public 
competition to whatever company would have engaged to convey goods 
and passengers on the lowest terms. It must however be admitted that 
the Government acted with perfect fairness between all parties: if it per- 
mitted the capitalist to be fleeced, it could not with any show of justice . 
interfere and prevent hita, when invested with power, from doing to v 
others what had been done to himself; and to do him justice, he has not 
been slow to exercise it, and is now paying back to society, with ample ^ 
interest, the original favours received. 

But is it not monstrous that in a country like this, boasting of the ^ 
freedom of its institutions, and the responsibility which there is attached - 
to the administration of power in every department of the state at home 
or abroad, foreign, colonial, national, and even parochial, that places in this ^ 
respect the first minister of the crown on the same footing as the parish ^ 
beadle; — is it not, I say, monstrous, that two or three score of self-elected ^ 
bodies, responsible only to their shareholders, should be possessed of the 
power to tax the public ad libitum, and who only stop in increasing their - 
demands when they arrive at that point where it ceases to be profitable,— i^ 
whose dictt/ to their constituents requires them to do so, — to extract every -^= 
possible shilling in every possible way, however ruinous such a course |r 
is to the best interests of the nation, and the traveller is compelled literally, mr 
it might almost be said, to run the gauntlet over 1700 miles of railway, [- 
the property of 50 different parties, subject to all the caprices and whims, — 
the laws, bye-laws, regulations, and charges, which 50 times from 12 to •:r 
24 respectable elderly gentlemen think proper for their own benefit to 
subject them to? ^ 

The amount of railway traffic for 1844, may be esti- -^ 

mated at £6,000,000* _ 

The one sixth of that amount would be 1,000,000 -^ 



£5,000,000 r- 

* The Parliamentary returns have not been completed for 1842, this is to be con- 8: 
sidered, therefore, as only the estimated amount, and the fares at one third of the ^^ 
present rates ; but a much further reduction in fares might be made. See Appendix, ■ 
No. I. 
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That portion of the public who now make use of railways would be 
relieved of taxation to that amount, it would amount at least to £5,000,000. 
To the new class of railway passengers which the plan I have proposed 
would call into existence, it would be utterly impossible to estimate by 
figures — who could estimate — not the tax which has been extracted from 
the pockets of the poorer class, for the amount was not there, but the tax 
that has fallen on their time, their health, their industry, and their com- 
fort; which has obliged them to sacrifice valuable hours when minutes 
should have been sufficient ; which takes from them of the means of reno- 
Tating health by the most delightful means it can be effected ; which 
has prevented them from seeking a market for their labour, when there 
was none at home or a better one abroad ; and which in these respects 
have deprived them of all those social enjoyments and comforts which, 
ander a better system, they would have possessed ? Such is the nature 
of the tax they would save, let the clever calculator find out the sum. 

I am sure many will say that it would be mere folly to discuss a 
^estion of this sort, as it would be altogether too visionary to be enter- 
tained by Government. If the principles I have advocated are sound; if 
what I have stated to be facts are facts ; if I have drawn from them fair and 
legitimate conclusions ; no one has a right to presume that Government 
will not investigate the subject. If, on the contrary, I have taken a 
wrong view of the subject, and my project be visionary, what I advance 
as facts erroneous, and as arguments inapplicable, the proposed plan 
deserves no notice from any party more than from Government. 

But it is to be hoped that the plan of railway reform sketched out will 
be expedient^ praxiical^ &ndjtist; at all events the subject is surely one that 
deserves investigation, and if a great good can be accomplished, there 
never was a time in which it was more required. 

To give this system that I have proposed a trial sufficient to test its 
merits, would not be a matter of much difficulty or expense. One 
railway might be commenced with ; say the Blackwall : the Directors 
would no doubt willingly accede to any fair arrangement with the Go- 
femment ; the fares to be two pence by the first class, and one penny in 
the second. It is very questionable if there would be any deficiency 
(rhatever in the receipts ; but if the reduction does not exceed one third 
)f the present receipts, I have argued on correct data, as the difference 
would be made up by the reduced premium. If it is found that people 
am travel on that railway at one third of what they pay at present, that 
lobody is a loser and everybody a gainer by the change, try another, 
he' Liverpool and Manchester; let that railway be open to the public, 
irhich it is not yet, except in the same manner that the " London Ta- 
em" is — let the fares by the first class trains be Is, Sd, and 10</., and 
y the second class trains, 6d. and 4rf. ; if the second experiment suc- 
eed, a final one might be made on the London and Birmingham Railway. 
But supposing that the experiment in the first instance shoud fail — that 
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there is not that relation which I have contended for as to the principle 
of consumption depending on price ; that although in one week on the 
Blackwall railway, hy decreasing the fares from Sd, and 6d.^ to 6d, and 
4</., the numher of passengers were increased in more than the inverse 
ratio of the decrease, viz. from 23,330 to 39,902, still that with a fur- 
ther reduction they would not go on increasing, it heing discovered that 
passengers had a particular penchant for Gd. and 4flf., in preference to 2d. 
and Id, Supposing all this — still it is an experiment which would cost so 
little, and he attended with such beneficial and important results to society, 
should it succeed, that I believe, even in the event of a failure, and its ap- 
pearing in the estimates as money " lost," the spirit of economy itself as 
typified by the honourable member for Montrose, would let it pass the 
House with an approving smile, and dropping a tear on the disparaging 
adjunct, blot it out for ever ! 

I have advocated this measure not merely as one of convenience, but 
one which would relieve the country from direct taxation to the amount 
at least of five millions sterling, and by giving increased facilities to 
every kind of transit throughout the country, give a fresh stimulus to 
trade and commerce. I trust that I have not rendered myself obnoxious 
to the charge of having given undue importance to this subject, or 
treated it as though I considered the adoption of what I have proposed 
to be the panacea for all the ills of the country; the measure would be of 
considerable service, and that is all. Legislation has its impossibilities 
as well as possibilities, and amongst the former is that of maintaining 
uniform prosperity ; when legislation can regulate the harvest, and cause 
the earth to send forth her increase in due season, then, but not till then, 
can we expect uniform prosperity. 

To the late administration this country is indebted for Post Ofiice re- 
form, but it had been resisted too long and yielded with too bad a grace 
to be of political service to those by whom it was conceded. It was forced 
on the Government by the country, and by a majority in the House of 
Commons, composed equally of their supporters and their opponents; 
but the days of those who granted the boon were then numbered, their * 
race nearly finished ; and their passing the measure was considered, how- . 
ever unjust the imputation may have been, more as a means to prop up i 
their fallen fortunes, than to benefit the country. There is no similarity | 
between the situations of the late and present administrations — they are 
placed in widely different circumstances ; and a Government that has ■ 
had the moral courage, when the necessities of the state required it, 
to lay on the most obnoxious and inquisitorial of taxes, could not at 
the same time be charged with courting popular favour by conferring 
what I verily believe would be a great boon on the country. 

That the world at large is reaping the greatest advantages from the 
improved or rather newly invented facilities for locomotion, can he 
doubted by none ; they are the means whereby the most distant pro* 
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Tinces arc closely connected with their respective capitals, and not only 
that, but they are breaking down the barriers which separate nation 
from nation, uniting the capital of one country with that of another, and 
thus tending rapidly towards one of the great ends of human existence — 
the knowledge of our fellow man. And so it is — those two mighty 
pioneers of civilization and science, the Steam-engine and Railway, are 
day by day entering on new tracks, and penetrating regions almost un- 
known ; confined to no hemisphere, indigenous to every soil, careless 
under what Government they exist, onward are they marching with 
giant strides, through the wild forests of America and across the dreary 
steppes of Russia, along the romantic banks of the Rhine and the fertile 
plains of Lombardy ; and in the same proportion as the wise design of 
Providence becomes more and more duly appreciated, that all should 
consider themselves but as members of one great family, in the same 
proportion should we use our best exertions to extend the use of those 
means which seem destined to accomplish this great end. 

There are other considerations connected with this subject which I 
need not do more than glance at That knowledge would be extended, 
and religion and morality advanced, by an increased facility of communi- 
cation with those parts of the country which require it most, can scarcely 
be doubted by any thinking man. The evidence adduced before the late 
Parliamentary Commission appointed to inquire into the state of children 
in the manufacturing and mining districts, presents a deplorable picture of 
the immorality and ignorance prevalent in some of the most densely po- 
pulated districts. The influence which a comparatively free means of com- 
munication might be expected to exercise in abolishing these evils, will be 
best described in the words of a distinguished statesman, — one who pos- 
sesses more power to carry out his own views and feelings on this subject 
than any man in existence* " The steam engine and railroad," said he on 
an important occasion, " are not merely facilitating the conveyance of 
merchandize from one part of the country to another, they are doing 
more, they are sealing the intercourse between mind and mind, and they 
are creating demands for knowledge, sending the desire for that know- 
ledge into all the recesses of this empire, tending powerfully to the 
cultivation of the mental, as they are improving the physical capabilities 
of the country." * 
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To those who may not have leisure or inclination to peruse the forc- 
goiqg pages, and examine the statistical details which have been adduced 
in proof of the necessity of a great change in our railway system, it may 
• Sir Robert Peel's Speech on his inauguration as Rector of Glasgow University. 
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not perhaps be unacceptable to give a risumi of the arguments and 
facts brought forward to prove the expediency and piticticability of such 
a change as has been pointed out being effected. ; 

The necessity of an examination into the principles on which our ; 
railway system is founded, and the practice by which it is carried out, 
is attempted to be proved, from the existence of manifold evils and abuses, ■ 
which it is contended are of such notoriety, that little more is neces- • 
sary than to refer to them. The following are especially noted : — ' 

1st. The exorbitantly high fares charged on most of the great lines of. 
railways in this country, compared with tLose on the continental lines, ! 
especially in Belgium, the fares in that country being two thirds less than { 
what they are with us. 

2nd. The illegal and extortionate charges which some companies are j 
in the habit of making, with the certainty of being able to do so with J 
impunity. 

3rd. Depriving the community of the few privileges which* the legis- j 
lature intended they should possess; the directors of railways having ; 
recourse to expensive law proceedings, in opposition to the most un- J 
questionable claims, and even after judgment is given against them, still | 
persevering for the purpose of involving their opponents in ruinou^ liti- 
gatory suits, and thus intimidating others from pressing their claims. 

4th. The injury and annoyance which the public suffer when hostile 
companies possess different lines of railway connected with each other. 

5th. The prejudicial effects to the public interests, when companies 
so situated enter into a secret combination for keeping up high prices. 

6th. The ruinous effects of our system on the poorer classes in this 
country, and their deprivation to a great extent of the manifold ad- 
vantages which the establishment of railways is calculated to confer on 
them, are treated of at considerable length :— ^the fai*es, in many cases, 
almost prohibitory — the disgraceful treatment the passengers are sub- 
jected to — the duly organized plan to force them into better class 
carriages — the careful selection of the most inconvenient hours for 
starting, and their frequent and long detention on their journey, U^ther 
with the effects of such a mode of procedure, as proved by statistical 
documents ; — all these points are gone into at considerable length. 

It being thus proved, or assumed to be so, that a great change is 
wanted — that the country is not deriving those benefits from the es- 
tabhshment of railways which they are capable of yielding, the evil is 
traced to its original source; viz., the state having granted to private 
parties, for their individual gain, the complete control and manage- 
ment of these great channels of social communication. 

The total improbability of any change in railway management, by 
which the public would be benefited, is deduced from the two important 
facts, which were proved before a Committee of the House of Commons 
a few years since, without any attempt made to contradict them. 
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1st. That railway companies in general find it disadvantageous to 
convey passengers at very low rates; for although a great increase 
of numbers is the result, yet it is not sufficiently great to counter- 
balance the deficiency in reduced fares. 

2nd. That railway companies, when they drive their com- 
petitors off the road, and are thus freed from opposition, raise the 
fares to the highest rate. The London and Brighton Company is the 
last instance of this system, but they so far exceeded due limits 
" that several coaches were again put on the road, till the charges 

were reduced. 
It is therefore contended, that as comparatively high fares are found 
to pay best, and are charged on the most profitable railways, there is no 
likelihood of their being reduced, or any practices discontinued that tend 
to increase the receipts of the respective companies. 

The difficulty of dealing with the subject is then noticed : it is observed 
that as a contract has been entered into between the legislature and 
railway proprietors, no step could be taken to the prejudice of the latter 
— ^no measures could be adopted by Parliament respecting their property, 
that would have the effect of reducing their profits, without due com- 
pensation being made, but at the same time it is contended that the 
legislature have a perfect right to deal vnth railway property in the same 
manner as any other that the welfare ,of the state may require. 

The manner in which railways are conducted in this country is noticed 
at considerable length, and contrasted with what it might be under a dif- 
ferent system — one which would render their usefulness entirely sub- 
servient to the public good. It is contended that under the present 
system, as the greatest gain to the shareholders is the only object of those 
who have the management of railways, the convenience of the public is 
only so far consulted as it may conduce to that end. 

In proof of the extent of usefulness which railways are capable of 
conferring on the community, especial attention is directed to two points. 
1st. The almost unlimited capabilities of railways for all purposes 
of transit. 

2nd. The great waste of locomotive power in the conveyance 
of passengers and merchandize. 
The truth of the first proposition is so well known, that little more is 
done than direct attention to it as an acknowledged fact, but the second 
is discussed at considerable length, and a great variety of statistical and 
documentary evidence is adduced to prove that the locomotive power at 
present in daily use is fully sufficient to do ten times its present work, — 
that consequently nine tenths of it are going to waste. It is endeavoured 
to be shewn that if fares were reduced so low that the number of 
passengers would be trebled, that the aggregate expense would be but 
^ghtly increased, and reference is made to some railway companies 
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which have reduced their fares very low, and in consequence have nearly 
trehled their former number of passengers without the sligfitest increase in 
expense ; to avoid, however, any dispute on that point, 25 per cent, for 
extra expenditure has been assumed would be incurred by such a large 
increase of passengers. 

Before discussing the manner in which railway proprietors might be 
dealt with by Government, the value of their property is estimated as 
accurately as possible, and is divided into two classes, the good and the 
bad, — what has paid well and what has not, — the former paying their share- 
holders about £Q Gs, per cent, per annum on their invested capital, and 
the latter about £S per cent. 

Three methods of dealing with the companies are discussed : — 

Ist. To oblige them to adopt a uniform tariff — say at one third of 
the present rates, indemnifying them at the end of a certain number 
of years for whatever loss they might have incurred. 

2nd. Government to agree to pay the companies a certain fixed sum 
per annum, the change to be carried into effect at the companies' risk. 
3rd. Government to purchase at the current prices all the railway 
property in the kingdom. 

After noticing the difticulties and disadvantages attending the first and 
second plans, the third is suggested as being the most feasible, and the 
manner in which it is proposed to carry it out is explained at consider- 
able length. The outline is as follows : — 

TJie estimated value of railway property is about 63,000,000 sterling; 
the value of the first class is 48,000,000, paying 5 per cent, per annum 
at the present current prices of shares, and the second class 15,000,000, 
paying in round numbers not more than 4 per cent, on their quotations 
of shares, the prices of which are in many cases merely nominal; it 
being obvious that bad property would not be purchased to pay only 
4 per cent., when ^ood property could be obtained that would pay 5 per 
cent. 

It is proposed that the state should purchase the whole of this 
property at the current price of shares, paying the present holders in 
3 per cent, consols, on such liberal terms as would not only be a bonus 
to the present holders, but prevent the Government from having recourse 
to a loan. 

For the information of the non-mercantile reader, who would very 
naturally inquire where the £63,000,000 were to come from, and might 
suppose there is some necessary connexion between "purchase" and 
" payment," some account is given of our financial system : it is stated 
that, in the present instance. Government would merely guarantee a 
certain annual payment to the present holders of shares, or those to whom 
they might dispose of their interest, and take the property into its own 
possession, to be dealt with as the benefit of the state might require. 
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The difference between the annual amount now received by the pro- 
prietors of railways, and that which would be paid by Government in 
dividends on the issue of consols required for the purchase, would be 
nearly one million sterling. It is shown that a comparatively unfiuctuat- 
ing capital and certain interest, such as secured by Government, — say 
in the funds, where the interest is Httle more than 3 per cent., is fully 
equal in public estimation to Q,fluctucUing capital and interest which may 
average 5 per cent. The difference between what proprietors now 
receive and the dividends which would be paid by Government, would 
produce a dear gain of a million sterling to the revenue, if the rates and 
fares were continued on the present scale. 

It is proposed that when Government should thus have got possession 
of all the railway property in the kingdom, a uniform rate of fares and 
charges should be made, which should not on an average exceed one sixth 
of the present charges. The proposed scale is as follows : — 

Mail passengers, 2J. per mile, travelling at the rate of 35 miles per hour. 
i^/drimSlSforli t] <*»• -lo- 25 do. 

Merchandize, cattle, agricultural produce, &c., at one sixth of the present 
charges. 

Some of the good effects of this proposed change arc then pointed out. 
1st. The great stimulus to trade and commerce by reducing the 
charges of transit two thirds. 

2nd. Reduction in price of the necessaries of life. 
3rd. The saving to the public of five millions sterling, in direct 
taxation, to say nothing of what would be saved in indirect tax- 
ation. 

4th. The Government being enabled to carry out fully Mr. Row- 
land Hill's plan of Post Office reform, as the transmission of mails 
would be free. 

5th. The benefit conferred on very poor individuals and saving 
to parishes by the free conveyance of paupers. 

6th. The saving to the country in the conveyance of troops, mili- 
tary and naval stores, bullion, &c. 

7th. The universal good to all classes, rich and poor, by their 
being enabled for any purpose, whether of health, business, or plea- 
sure, to derive all the advantages which a comparatively free in- 
tercourse throughout the country can afford. 
Statistical calculations are then entered on to show what might be the 
regults in a financial point of view. 

It is proved from the returns of two railways, — the Glasgow and 
Greenock and Dublin and Kingstown, — the proprietors of which have 
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adopted a very low scale of fares, that the increase of passengers has 
more than made up for the reduction in charges. 

The Glasgow and Greenock Railway is 22| miles in length, and the 
fares last year were reduced two thirds^ or what amounts to nearly the 
same thing, passengers were enabled to travel at one third of the pre- 
vious lowest charge, — the result was, that the number of passengers in- 
creased in the course of a few weeks from 12,000 to 33,000, and the 
company gained considerably by the change: — the fare for the entire 
distance was only 6af. ; but since doubled, to gain a half per cent. 

The effects of the system adopted on the Dublin and Kingstown Rail- 
way is adduced as a strong proof of the safety with which Government 
might, in a financial point of view, make a great reduction in the charges. 
The directors of that company, about two years since, reduced their fares 
to such a low scale, that one class of passengers is actually carried at the 
rate of half a farthing per 7nile^ and the affairs of the company have 
improved so much by the change, that the shares, which were pre- 
viously at 1 8 per cent, discount^ are now at 1 6 per cent, premium. 

Attention has been particularly directed to the important fact, that in 
both these companies — the only two in the kingdom which have adopted 
very low fares — no increase whatever in the expenditure has resulted 
from the change, although on the Dublin and Kingstown Railway the 
number of passengers had increased for the last year upwards of 
400,000. 

It is, however, freely admitted, that the adoption of the proposed 
scale of charges on the great majority of railways, might cause a con- 
siderable diminution in the gross receipts, on some railways, perhaps, 
not less than a third ; but it is endeavoured to be shewn, that the profit 
which the Government would otherwise have, that is to say, the d^erence 
between the amount now received by railway proprietors and the sum which 
would be paid by Government in dividends, would fully make up the 
deficiency. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the practicability of the proposed 
scheme of railway reform is grounded on four distinct propositions : — 
1st. That employment of the waste power on TBilwAys could he 
brought into use at a comparatively trifling expense. 

2nd. That this waste of power, if turned to account by a great 
reduction in charges, would be most beneficial to the country. 

3rd. That the great increase of passengers would, to a consider- 
able extent, make good the deficiency resulting from low faros. 

4th. That the credit of Government would enable it, without any 
cost to the country, to carry the plan into full effect. 

This Resume is sufficient for the reader to form a general idea of the 
proposed scheme, and the results which might be calculated on from its 
adoption. 
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I. WASTE OF POWER.— THE EXTENT TO WHICH FARES 
MIGHT BE REDUCED. 

In the firet edition published of this work, the loss of power was not assumed to be 
more than two thirds ; a minute calculation as to the exact amount of loss in this respect 
was not entered on, it being quite sufficient for my purpose to prove that two thirds 
were unnecessarily expended, to satisfy the reader that the conveyance of treble the 
number of passengers and weight of merchandize, &c., would, so far as regards 
looomotion, not involve any additional expense. Some misunderstanding has, in 
consequence, arisen on the subject, and it has been stated in several newspapers that 
I have " calculated " the waste of power at two thirds. It would, indeed, be ex- 
tremely difficult to say what the exact proportion amounts to, the loss is probably not 
less than nineteen twentieths; that is to say, a locomotive could drag twenty times the 
weight that on an average is attached to it, though at a rate of speed considerably de- 
creased. The average number of passengers by each train, on the great majority of 
railways in the kingdom, varies from 60 to 80 ; on the Glasgow and Greenock line wc 
have seen that the average number is 267, the distance is 22^ miles, and the time occu- 

S'ed in the journey 40 minutes ; the time occupied on the London and Birmingham 
ailway by a mixed train, for the same distance, is about one hour and six minutes, 
by the mail train fifky>seven minutes, and by the third class train, including stoppages, 
which are made often enough, one hour arid forty-two minutes / Thus the luckless 
passenffers on the one line pay not only more than Jive times as much as those on the 
other, but also have to endure the annoyance of travelling so slow, which, to the 
company, is a matter of the greatest profit. 

The most economical rate of conveyance on railways, according to the authority of 
Mr. Wood, is from 10 to 12 miles per hour. In his table of locomotive power, which 
I have given elsewhere, it is stated that a locomotive which would drag a load of 28 
tons at 30 miles an hour, would, with the same ease, (if I may be allowed the term,) 
drag a load of 138 tons at 15 miles per hour, 184 tons at 12^ miles per hour, or 250 
tons at 10 miles per hour, &c. The cost of traction would, in hct, be less for the 
great quantity at the slow rate than vice vers^ as the friction would be so much less. 
On the Gla^ow and Greenock line the trains frequently travel at the rate of 30 
miles per hour, and carrying between four and five hundred passengers, and if going 
at half that speed they would convey, so &r as the power of the locomotive is 
coDcemedy two thousand passengers ; and we frequently see accounts in the papers 
eyen of trains carrying a still greater number. 

To aaeertain, therefore, the exact power rji a locomotive, is more a subject for in- 
genious investigation, than a question the solving of which would be of practical 
utility. The power which is now in daily operation on railways could perform at least 
tm>adif Umes its present work, at a somewhat diminished speed, and if transit throu^- 
oat the cu u u Uy were entirely feee, that very prooably would be more than 



It noold be diflicuk to conceive any thing more ridiculous than the attempt to in- 
stitiite m eo nipaiMo n between the expense of travelling by coach and by railway, 
b et w e e n flie «arges made to the public in each case, wl^ the cost of the two mooes 
of trsmtU h kept entirely out of sight. Let us take, for example, the London 
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and Brighton Railway, and calculate the cost of conveyance of 200O passengers 
between the two places. It would require 18 cwt. of coke, which would cost on that 
line about ^1 6«. This coke, together with a few gallons of water, which costs 
nothing, would perform the work which seven hundred and fifty horses would do in 
one day on the tumpike-road between London and Brighton I Thus the actual ex- 
pense of locomotion for a passenger between London and Brighton might be reduced 
to little more than half a farthing ! or taking every item of expenditure in weaf and 
tear, carriages, management, &c., the amount foi* each passenger would not exceed 
TWO PENCE STERLING — two pcDCC the cost of convcyiug a passenger firom London 
to Brighton 1 It is a matter of simple calculation, which any one can make in half 
an hour, and is applicable to any line in the kingdom. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this cdculation as to the cost of transit of 
the individual passenger, is based on the hypothesis that a great reduction in fares 
would bring fully, or nearly so, into useful employ, what hitherto has in a great mea- 
sure gone to waste, viz., the locomotive power on railws^s. On many lines there 
can be no doubt but what it would be fully employed. The fares in the different 
classes on the Brighton Railway, since Mr. Rowland Hill entered on the manage- 
ment, have been reduced from 20 to 30 per cent., and the result has been that the 
number of passengers for the month of August, 1843, exceeds that of the correspond- 
ms month last ^^ear by several thousands, and the gross receipts more than £5,000. 
The fsires on this line are now what is termed " moderate :'* the lowest &re is 58. I 
believe that, as a mere matter of profit and loss, if the feres were reduced 50 per cent 
the company would gain considerably ; but can any one doubt that if this railway was 
in the hands of government, and the charge to Brighton reduced to sixpence, that 
the number of passengers would not be tenfold 1 

Cheapness and dearness are but comparative terms, and always are, or at least 
should be, used in reference to the cost of production. In manuractures steam has, 
to a great extent, superseded manual labour, and many articles of consumption are 
produced at one third of their former cost, and, as a matter of course, sold at one third 
of their former price. Travelling by railway could be afforded at one tenth of the 
price that travelling by coach can ; yet the fares are as high, if not higher, on an 
average, than what they were previous to the introduction of railways. The coach 
fare at present to Birmingham is I2s.; by the lowest class train 14«. ; and yet a 
passenger could be conveyed from London to Birmingham per railway, and every 
expense covered, for sixpence ? 

There is one ^reat fallacy which more perhaps than any other has been the cause 
of the comparative acquiescence of the people of this country in the old scale of 
fares being maintained, viz., the immense outlay of capital in the construction of 
railways, compared with those on the continent, together with the feet, that the great 
majonty of them were non-paying concerns ; and as the railways in this country cost on 
an average three times as much per mile as those on the continent, the feres should 
be in the same proportion. This fallacy has been adverted to elsewhere, but it may 
be necessary to notice it further, as it does not seem to be yet quite exploded. 

If the principle were correct, that the fares on railways should be in proportion to 
the cost of construction, how does it happen that the attempt is never made to enforce 
it? The most expensive lines in the kingdom are the Blackwall and Greenwich 
Railways. They cost respectively £326,000 and £264,000 per mile, yet the feres on 
these two lines are lower than on many lines that cost less than the one tenth per mile 
of either of those sums. The fallacy noticed arises from the inconsiderate ides that 
high fares mitst produce greater profits than low fares ; but does not every tradesman 
know, by his own experience, that in the generality of cases small profits pav him best? 
Raising his profits from 10 to 20 per cent, may decrease his sales three rourths, and 
consequently reduce his aggregate profits 50 per cent. There are some railways in 
the kingdom which have not cost the one half in proportion to their length, as some 
of the railways on the continent, and yet the charges are double or treble to those of 
Belgium or elsewhere. But it is a ^reat error to suppose that all the lines in Bel- 
gium were constructed at a low rate : in the southern parts of the kingdom great en- 
gineering difficulties had to be overcome, but at an infinitely less cost than what the 
same would have been done with us. The Morning Herald justly remarks, that " the 
boon to this country would be invaluable if Government would lay down the lines yet 
wanted." As to the general cry about "jobbing," how could it exist if the work 
was given by public contract to the lowest bidder, without preference to any party ? 
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II. INTERFERENCE OF GOVERNMENT IN COMMERCIAL 
AFFAIRS. 

The interference of government in commercial matters is in every free country, and 
in none more so than our own, viewed with great suspicion and distrust ; we submit to 
a thousand grievances and injuries, provided that they are inflicted by those not in 
authority, and that an appearance of freedom, free will and free trade, is maintained 
throughout the transactions. We endure our misfortunes with the stoicism of mar- 
tyrs, nor do we, except in the most urgent extremity, permit the interference of go- 
tramment. We console ourselves with the good adage, that " such things must 1^," 
and trust to time or chance for improvement. 

That this high-toned feeling of national independence reflects the highest credit on 
the commercial character and enterprise of the people, there can be no doubt; 
the only question is, ha s it not been carried too far — to an extent that has proved 
injurious to the bes Imterests of the nation. I readily grant that it is only in extreme 
cases that the government is justified in interfering in commercial matters, or becom- 
mg trader itself, as in the Post Office ; but if the necessity is proved to exist in other 
cases, if a great good can be effected through its interference, and that alone, there 
wHl be few, I think, inclined to dispute the abstract proposition as to the duty of Go- 
vernment in such a case. It is certainly a matter of considerable difficulty, and great 
difference of opinion will exist in regard to where the line of demarcation should be 
drawn between interference and noninterference — where commercial matters should 
be left as it were to right themselves, or the aid of Parliament obtained. 

A great change, or at least modification of feeling, has taken place in this country 
within the last few years on this subject, — people of all classes and parties are 
forming a more correct idea of the duties of government ; and the assistance of the 
legislature has been of late frequently invoked, where in former years the verv offer 
of assistance would have raised an outcry against any government which could have 
the hardihood to propose any change. We might instance many cases. The different 
acts passed afiecting the shipping interest as to the emigration of passengers, and the 
manufacturing and mining interests, regulating the labour of women and children, 
might be adduced in proof of the change of feeling in this country, and the recogni- 
tion of the right and duty of government to legislate in every case when the necessities 
of the state render such a course desirable. In every case of this kind, the govern- 
ment wait till a loud and general cry is made for legislative assistance. A strong 
feeling has prevsdled of late in consequence of the number of appalling shipwrecks 
and loss of life thereby, that an act should be passed authorizing ttie government to 
constitute a board for the examination of masters and mates of vessels, and investing 
them with other powers that might be deemed necessary for the safety of passengers : 
it was understood that the President of the Board of Trade, in answer to an applica- 
tion to this effect, intimated his willingness to do so, should a general feeling be dis- 
played to invest the government with such power, but as such feeling was not dis- 
played the matter dropped. Government, in a case of this nature, will never take the 
initiative, nor is it desirable that it should, without a strong expression of public opinion. 

But it is unnecessary to travel out of our record, to go further in illustration of our 
position, than to note the gradual change that has come over the public mind from 
the first establishment of railways in this country down to the present time. A mo- 
nopoly of transit was then virtually established throughout the country, with the com- 
plete power in the companies' hands to deal with it as they thought proper ; but the 
public would neither believe it to be monopoly, nor call it by that name. Neverthe- 
less, the want of belief or the error in a name made but little difference ; — it soon 
proved itself to be a monopoly, by driving every species of conveyance from the or- 
dinary road. That was the first evil. A series of dreadful homicides took place, the 
public found out their error, they learned by dear-bought experience that their lives 
were placed at the mercy of irresponsible parties, and a cry went forth to the legis- 
bture so loud and universal, that the evil in that respect was abolished, and safety for 
life, and limb secured. • 

So for, so well : but the evil nature of the system soon began to display itself 
in more varied forms. Money, money, was the basis on which it was founded, 
and the greatest accumulation of gain the only object at which it aimed — the fore- 
going pages have to some extent, at least, pourtrayed its manifold evils — the public 
cried out again, but it was the mere cry caused by suffering, and not directed to the 
legislature for relief. — " Something mutt be done," was, and is the universal cry, but 
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what is that ** something ** to be ? The shareholders have a perfect right to do what 
they like with their own property, they are indebted nothing to the legislature or the 
public, and to force on them any regulations in the management of their property 
(further than the public safety required) by which their profits would be decreased, 
could never for a moment be entertained by an honest people. 

The question then suggests itself — How long is this S3rstem to last? Is the 
country never to enjoy the advantages which steam, as it might be developed on 
railways, could confer? Is a great national discovery never to be applied to national 
purposes ? On many railways, the fares might be reduced nine tenths, and it would 
be doubtful if the profits would be much decreased. On the Brighton Railway, we 
find that the receipts for II weeks, ending 1 7th Sept. 1842, were £47,963; for the 
corresponding number of weeks this year, with the feres reduced nearly one third, the 
amount was ^55,778, and if the feres were reduced to the one tenth of their present 
rate, it would be difficult to say whether the receipts would be greater or less than at 
present. On the Blackwall line to Shadwell, for instance, the charge is three pence ; 
if that were reduced to one halfpenny, it is a very doubtful matter whether or not 
the present revenue would be reduced. 

The receipts from railways for the present year will probably amount to about five 
millions sterling, but when all the lines now in course of construction shai] be com- 
pleted, the gross receipts cannot be estimated at less than six millions. If the charges 
of transit should be reduced, say five sixths, the direct saving to the public would be 
five millions sterling so far as mat item was concerned. Suppose thai the amount re- 
ceived on railways was not more than sufficient to pay the expenses, the public would 
still gain nearly three millions, viz. the difference between the amount paid in divi- 
dend and the £'5,000,000 which under our present system would have been paid. 
But there is not a shadow of ground to suppose that such would be the case. That the 
present nett profits might be considerably decreased, I willingly admit, but there is no 
reason to suppose that it would be on the whole to any great amount 

Messrs. R. and B. Watson and Co., the eminent Stock and Share Brokers of 
Leeds, in their last circular^ published the 16th of September, in reference to the 
scale of fares adopted by most companies observe : " What astonishes us the most in 
the present management of railways, is the indisposition of the Directors to meet the 
public in the adoption of low fares, a plan which we are more than ever convinced 
would prove of incalculable advantage to those lines that would fearlessly adopt it. 
Had the South Eastern Directors entertained the same notions on this point as those 
of the * Brighton,* — ^what a fetal blow would they have inflicted on that railway — 
such a one as might not have been remedied by months, if not years, of repentance 
and amendment. Look at the effect of advancing the fares on the * Blackwall * and 
* Greenwich,' both are obliged to go back to their old rates, after'driving their cus- 
tomers into other channels," &c. — " With the author of the pamphlet, entitled * Rail- 
way Reform,* we are hardly disposed to ^o so fer as to expect a reduction of two thirds 
upon the present charges, under any circumstances, but as fer as one third, we are 
sure many companies might, advantageously to themselves, as well as to the public, 
reduce their charges." It is not very clear what Messrs. Watson mean by the 
phrase " any circumstances ;*' if they refer to such a reduction under the present 
system, they are no doubt quite right ; it never could be for a moment expected, that 
the great majority of companies would adopt a scale of fares which they might expect, 
and reasonably too, would reduce their profits ; but if Messrs. Watson mean that under 
a complete change of system the fares could not be reduced two thirds, I not only 
differ from them entirely, but consider that reduction merely as an approjnmation to 
right principles. Why should the prices of transit be calculated on a different prin- 
ciple from that of any thing else ? Messrs. Watson are as high an authority on rail- 
way matters as perhaps any in the kingdom. They know perfectly well the difRsrent 
items of expenditure on railways, — that a first class passenger could under a difiereot 
system be conveyed from London to Liverpool for five shillings, which now ootts 
three pounds, and yet the five shilling rate would leave at least a hundred per oei^ 
profit— -they admit that even under the present system, charges might be reduced one 
third with benefit to the proprietors, but doubt that under " any circumstances " they 
could be reduced two thirds. 

Messrs. Watson appear to have feUen into the common error, of mistaking « partial 
for a universal truth — they assume a complete identity of interest between railway 
proprietors and the public, and endeavour' to prove their position by quoting particular 
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I in which, to a certain extent, the two interests are identical, viz., when companies 
kmve made a greater profit by a reduction in fares — when the balance has turned on the 
right sidej viz., in fevour of the public — but neither Messrs. Watson, nor any one else, 
ODuAd expect that when there exists a probability of the balance turning tht other way, 
diat a reauction would take place ; let us quote a few instances. On the Blackwall Rail, 
way, the &res at present are six pence and four pence, and each time that a reduction in- 
hM has taken place, both the public and the company have gained by it So far the iden • 
4i^ of interest nas been complete ; but if the fares were reduced to two pence and one 
penny, it it a matter of doubt whether the company would gain or not: what becomes of 
Ab idmUhf of interest between the public and the shareholders in this case ? — A positive 
wan to the public of 60 or 70 per cent on the one side, is more than counterbalanced 
Eya dottbt sn the other. Lei us take another, the ** Brighton :'* we have seen that by 
fedMchig the &res 30 per cent., the company are gaining dt:800 per week. So far the 
identity principle holds good, but if the fares were reduced three fourths, say to d»., 
&., and 1«., it is a matter of doubt whether the company would gain or not by the 
change. Still, as in the former case, the unfortunate doubt on the one side more than 
counterbalances the positive certainty of 75 per cent on the other. The last illus- 
tration I shall give of the " identity of interest " principle, will be from the proceed- 
mgB of a company which I have had so frequent occasion to notice in these pages, 
fix., Uie Glasgow and Greenock Railway Company. Two years ago, this company 
conveyed passengers at a very moderate rate, viz., third class at Is. 6(/., the distance 
^4 miltt ; this rare was about 40 per cent, less than that charged on most of the 
freat lines, and passengers went at double the speed : the company had to encounter 
ereat opposition from the river steamers, and the directors reduced the third class 
are 66 per cent., although, as we have already seen, it was before this reduction 40 
per cent, less than the great lines : and now as to the result. For a year and a lialf 
the experiment had been &vourahle, that is to say, the balance turned on the right 
fide for the public, the company gained, and the "identity of interest" priociple 
triumphed. A change has, however, come over the scene ; at the last half-yearly 
meeting of the company, (Sept 13,) the dividend to the shareholders was a half per 
teni. leas than what it had been for the corresponding period under the old rates, 
and the result was an intimation from the chairman that the old fares might be again 
returned to. Thus in order to gain a half per cent, to the company, the poorest part 

of the community in Glasgow and Greenock may be taxed 200 per cent, extra one 

hundred per cent, has already been laid on! Who arc to blame for this?— the di- 
rectors? Certainly not; they have shown every disposition to accommodate (he 
public, so fiu* as justice to their constituents permits, and they have no right to sacri- 
noe a half per cent, which they can in any fair way attain for thcra. Then the blame 
rests with the greedy, grasping, and avaricious shareholders ? By no means ; they 
are not hatf remunerated for their outlay of capital, and can ill afford to lose the little 
which they receive. With whom then does the blame rest ? With ourselves ; we are 
*' A r&EE PEOPLE," who know how to manage our own affairs, and submit cheerfully 
to be taxed this or any -other extra 200 per cent, provided it is not done by 
government I 

For what purpose does government exist ? Is it an evil inflicted on us which we 
are forced to endure and cannot get rid of ? Is it incapable of being turned to any 
good account ? Is there no control over its movements ? Is it independent of the 
nation's will as expressed through the people's representatives, or even independent of 
the popular wishes without any representation whatever? — Why, it is only a few 
montbs rince that government was defeated in its most anxious desire to pass the 
Fadoiy Bill— not by a hostile vote in the House of Commons, for there it would have 
passed by a tiiumphant majority, but by the opposition out of doors I 

But ooold it be for a moment imagined, that the abuses which prevail in our rail- 
y ^ttem would be tolerated, even in the most despotic government ? Any one who 
I travelled on the continent since the introduction of railways, can bear witness to 
the attention and respect paid to even the poorest individual ; there is a book for en- 
tering complaints at each station, to which all have access, and any servant of the 
^ov eriumetU is immediately dismissed for any kind of neglect or inattention. Would 
It not be somewhat anomalous if, such a system of good management being maintained 
under a despotic government, we could not obtain as good under a free government ? 
Would the power of public opinion, and a clearly specified series of stringent regular 
Jlions passe^into law, jiot be strong enough, supposing that the railway property be« 

O 
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came national, to prevent those gross abuses which are now daily and hourly taking 
place ? In our workhouses, prisons, or public courts, if the poorest individual is 
aggrieved, the public press immediately take the matter up, ana it is forced on the 
consideration of government or the Parliament ; whether the individual wronged be 
an inmate of a jail or a workhouse, or a friendless and homeless wanderer in the 
streets, the leading articles in our public journals and the debates in Parliament can 
bear ample witness that the injury complained of is not passed unnoticed. In con- 
sidering therefore the subject of government interference, we should discuss it as 
practical men having a practical object in view. Could it be imagined that any go- 
vernment dare treat second and third class passengers as they are now treated,---that 
under a system which would give to every individual in the kingdom a right — which 
is now granted only as a fsivour — the abuses which we complain of could be con- 
tinued? The very attempt, could any administration be so mad as to make it, would 
hurl it from power in a single month. 

Whether or not the people of this country will continue satisfied with our present 
system, time alone will tell. Fortunately, it is a question that has nothing to do with 
the party or commercial politics of the day, with whig, tory, or radical, free trade, or 
monopolist principles. 

Our railway system ma^ be continued for many years to come ; but it is well that 
the public should know distinctly and definitely at what cost. Let every man, there- 
fore, know that under a different system, where he now pays a fare of twenty shillings, 
he would then pay but two ; that the heavy expenses of transit on cattle, agricultural 
produce, merchandize, &c., which now so much enhance the price of the necessaries 
of life, might be reduced nine tenths, and in a word, that all the benefits of com- 
paratively free intercourse throughout the country, which the community is now de- 
prived of by prohibitory fares and charges, would then be fully enjoyed. I believe 
that there are many in this country who would oppose any change, not that tiiey 
would deny the advantages from such a one as I have suggested, but they woula 
object to the " principle " of government interference in any case whatever ; and if 
any foreigner would venture to suggest a doubt as to the expediency of the applica^ 
tion of this principle in each indivioual case, and contrast the effects of the continental 
system with ours, the ready answer is, " We ^re a free feople, and know best 

HOW TO MANAGE OUR OWN AFFAIRS." 



III. CENTRALIZATION. 

A strong feeling exists in this country against what is commonly called « Centrali- 
zation " in contradistinction to local government, and objections have been raised to the 
proposed scheme of Railway Reform on this very ground ; the dissatisfiiction which the ' 
New Poor Law has occasioned in many parts of the country is quoted, as proof that 
any change based on centralization would not be suitable to the habits and leelings of ''- 
the people. I think, however, it is easy to show that there is no analogy whatever '' 
between the two cases. The old Poor Law was founded on a system of local govern- ^ 
ment, — ^the parishioners had the power of assessing themselves to what amount they ' 
thought proner, and disbursing the proceeds through their own officers in tbe wne ^ 
manner, without check or control, to the recipients of their bounty ; that power was ■ 
taken away from them and lodged in the government, or those whom it appcwnlod^ and 
hence the cause of complaint ; but it must be very evident that there is no MWlooy ' 
whatever in that or any similar case, where the local government is taken awa^ and in - 
one where no local government exists. Centralization may be very good or verr bad, ' 
according as it is applied ; for all local matters it is in general bad. But trevdfing » 
not confined to a particular locality ; an individual is ohUged to travel from here, we 
will say, to a distant part of the country, and during his journey must pass o?er half ^ 
a dozen different lines of railway,— on one he may be charged at an exorbitant rate, ^ 
on another the fares may be very raoderate,-^which is most unjust. Suppose the nme ^ 
principle was applied to the postage of letters,— that the directors of some paitieidar p 
line should refuse to convey any letter at a less charge than sixpence. Why sfaoold ■ 
not the same uniformity principle be enforced in regard to passengers and mer- * 
chandize as to letters ? f 

Centralization has the great advantage of making the whole system work togedier n 
in unity. On our railways, after passing from one to another, we are frequently 
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obliged to wait for hours before we are able to proceed on our journey ; there is 
nothing like unity ; all railway companies naturally work for themselves, how the pas- 
senger may fiire afterwards does not concern them. 

Another great matter is economy, and I could not give a better instance than the 
effect produced on the Midland, North Midland, and Birmingham and Derby Rail- 
way shares, which have risen considerably since the companies hare agreed to amal- 
gamate. The same result has followed with the Eastern, and Northern and Eastern 
Companies, and the mere mooting of the question for the Bridge lines has raised the 
Brighton shares £4 in the market 



IV. FREE TRADE AND MONOPOLY. 

<* Railways are virtual monopolies. They have been of immense advantage to the 
eommunity ; they owe their advent to our own noble England, foremost in all the arts 
of civilized life, and the type has gone forth that shall spread to the utmost bounds of 
the earth — which shall convert savage countries into the abodes of civilization, and 
draw together all the links of humanity." This is well put by one of our writers on 
laiiways, and is strictly true. Railways must ever be virtual monopolies, till something 
niperior is invented, of which at present there does not seem any great probability. 
h a monopoly necessarily an evil, or only the abuse of it? According to the 
|*eneral opinion, all monopolies are evils ; 1 for one do not think so. That all the 
abuses of monopolies are evils there can be no doubt, but that they are so in themselves 
is quite a different matter. The Post Office is a monopoly : would the public be 
benefited by its abolition to-morrow, and the trade of letter carr3ring *' thrown open " 
to the public ? The power in daily operation on our railways is quite sufficient to do 
the work even if passengers and merchandize were carried free. Would it be a 
national good if lines parsulel to those already constructed were laid down, and a power 
|Hit in operation on them more than ten times sufficient to perform the work re- 
quired by the nation ? 

If the principle which I have laid down is correct, that " Wherever there is a waste 
there must be a loss," such an unnecessary expenditure of capital, and waste of power, 
would be highly prejudicial to the best interests of the nation. We might illustrate 
this principle, by referring to the competition which takes place between the pro- 
prietors of rival steamers, till one party or the other is defeated, and a practical mono- 
poly for the time being established. Some of our great steam packet companies, 
aft^ having expended enormous sums in a series of ruinous competitions with other 
companies, whom they succeed in ruining, establish a monopoly on their respective 
lines, and, as a matter of course, and indeed of justice, make the public reimburse 
them for the money which they were obliged to throw away. Look, for instance, at 
the number of magnificent steamers which a few years since plied between this country 
and America, sufficient, at least, to carry five times the number of passengers who were 
enabled or induced at the rates charged to travel by them. If a monopoly had been 
mnted to hay the number of vessels, on condition of carrying passengers at half 
tte price now charged, thousands of shareholders would have been saved from ruin, 
and tens of thousands of passengers and emigrants saved 50 per cent. The last trip 
which the " British Queen " made, she had only twentti-seven passengers, with ample 
aeoommodation for 200; and that number would have been glad to Inve sailed in her 
at low jGures, but the proprietors were obliged to charge high fares, on account of the 
INhIb bemg divided, I notice these cases merely to show that all monopolies are not 
m t taMar ify evik. In steam navigation, however practical the monopoly may be for 
tfaa tmie being, it has always the semblance of fi-ee trade ; and where a company goes 
loo teff the semblance becomes a reality, and a ruinous opposition is the result. 
In nilways it is difierent, there the monopoly is complete, absolute, unconditional, 
Imjom^ toe ebeck or control of either people or parliament, impervious to public 
^*|yrf***i as all corporate bodies are, and not less inimical to the welfare of the com- 
■Minity than what it is in many cases injurious to the proprietors themselves. It is 
~ necessary to observe, that this question has nothing to do with " free trade and 



■OBOpo^ " in the extended and general acceptation of the terms, for railways must 
■eoeiMrfly be a monopoly, no matter in whose hands their management is placed. 
The only miestion is, how such a monopoly can be regulated as to render it most con- 
daawe to toe welfiire of the nation. 

o 2 
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V. THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM COMPANY AND GREAT 
WESTERN COMPANY'S RESPECTIVE SYSTEMS OF MANAGE- 
MENT. 

The reader may have noticed that these two companies, in thek trei^ment of second : 
and third class passengers, pursue very different methods. Both, of course, have the = 
same object in view, to " induce " as many passengers as possible to take places in first . 
«lass carriages, but effected by somewhat different means. The " London and Bir- 
mingham ** and " Great Western *' are the two greatest railway companies in the 
kingdom, and may be said to stand at the head of two distinct schools. The " Great 
Western** carry out their views in a straightforward manner; they are firm, bold, 
jand determined. The ** London and Birmingham,** on the contrary, effect the same 
object with comparative gentleness and good management. The *' Great Western" . 
defy public opinion ; they are independent of it ; they ** do what they like with their ^ 
own," and pass by unheeded the severest strictures on their conduct fiom the moit 
influential portion of the press. The " London and Birmingham,** on the oontraiy, 
affect a de^rence to '*the wishes of the public'* They state, with great candour, _ 
that << railways were not intended for the benefit of shareholders alone;** and the _ 
benevolent dbairman, amidst the cheers of a sympathizing audience, has announced - 
that " the directors considered it to be their duty to provide for the accommodation of 
the poorer classes, by adding third class trains," quite forgetting, though, to add that 
they were only reminded of that part of their duty by the fact fliat coaches continued 
to run then, as they do now, at 2s. lower than even their third dasB farenl The _ 
•** Great Western" do not mince the matter; they do not affect any care for second - 
and third class passengers ; they carty them on sufferance; the legislature never made 
any provision for them whatever. Why should they 9 Parliament made no stipula- . 
tion for any except first class passengers. Parliament ought to know what is suited . 
to the wants of the country better than a body of private traders, asMKaated to make 
money, and not to carry out speculative plans of benevolence. The arguments of the 
" Great Western *' are not so easily answered. 

But how does it happen that the '* London and Birmingham *' succeed as well, if 
not better, than the " Great Western " in carrying out their common object? Because 
the system pursued by the former is the better of the two ; it is founded on a more 
correct knowledge of human nature. The sarcastic sneer, the shruff, the con- 
temptuous look, the insolence of a particular gesture, are to most indmdiiak moie 
loinoying than the roughest treatment. The " London and Birmingham " aervaiiti 
are well skilled in all these matters. The " Great Western " servants undenlaBd 
nothing of the sort. Let any well dressed man, who ^cies himself eniowed with tfaft 
patience of Job, make one trip on each of these railways in a third daas tniii» md I 
think he will fully bear me out m the correctness of my statement. 

" I have watched," said the vigilant secretary of the " Great Western," at one of 
their meetings, ** individuals getting into third class carriages who ou^t not lo bs i 
there !" Why ? Because they had not paid ? Oh, no 1 but because &f ncre Wfll i 
dressed i One would suppose, if not informed on such good authority, thit « "weH ^ 
dressed man," if he chose to put up with third class acconmiodation, znd vM §aifl^ i 
had the same right to be there as an ill dressed man. But let us hear what tltt'^ttor 
of the Railway Times says in a late number on this subject In allu^n^ ta iM of 
the Scotch railways, he says, *' We are told by a fiiend who knows theni W^-ikt^ 
no fewer than five Glasgow baillies (something like our aldermen) have mMi|| 
seen in the- third class carriages of their railway ; nav, more, that parties Jof - A 
ing like this scruple not to take out a third class railway, and a steemgo ^ — 



ticket, for about six pence, and then make their way to the cabin or m iaitO -4wk tf 
the vessel, as if they were somebody. We could sdmost wish that Mr, CMMtay^ 
' soot-bag' system were transported to Glasgow, to shame these dvio dgttlMllliliti 
something \\ke a consistent course of proceeding." 

Every railway has its own particular system of treating second and 
passengers. On the Southampton Railway, the wa^^gons are so constructed dMl|lli 
get into them the same way as you get over a turnstile, and are left open at tto Mi^ 
so that a strong current of air may pass through them. On some raflways, tki iMli ^ 
are so narrow that it is scarcely possible to sit on them. On others, the QtetUtHtk i 
for instance, there are no seats whatever, but a sort of " sheep pen *' is used. Qi j 
several railways we hear constant complaints of third class passengers* clodMS I 
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nt or destroyed by sparks from the engine. There is, in fact, no end to the va- 

Lof ways adopted to annoy third class passengers. 
to second class carriages, the manner in which they are constructed has been, 
haps, the cause of more deaths than were ever occasioned by the upsetting of coaches. 
Ifter all, can we blame the directors ? They are, I have no doubt, as kind-hearted 
Q as any hi the community, but their duty to their constituents requires them to 

RX TEE SYSTEM. 



VI. RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

b ord^ to render this work as complete as possible, I have deemed it desirable to 
1 tome description in detail of the railway property in this country ; an addenda 
J oeoessary to form a correct idea, not only of its extent and importance, but the 
midable obstacles which had to be overcome in its construction. 
Et is somewhat strange that there never has been published a popular description of 
I lailways of Great Britain : a very able professional work on the subject was pub- 
led some yeais since by Mr. Francis Wmshaw, Civil Engineer; but its high price — 
xaarily so from the numerous plates — places it beyond the reach, nor indeed is it 
ted to the ordinary reader ; a cheap publication for general readers is much wanted. 
nbefe are but few persons acquainted with even the localities of the one half of 
r lailways : for the principal railways there are abundance of " Guides," and con- 
oently there is no occasion to describe them at any length, and for the remainder 
he great majority — ^these notes must supply the deficiency till something better 
leais ; this want it is hoped will be shortly supplied. 

\n the present edition, it will be seen, that several corrections and additions have 
m made. I have not deemed it necessary to change the different returns of traffic 
the last current half year, as I have only given the returns that the general reader 
r have some idea of the immense traffic on our railways. 

rhe number of railways noticed by the Railv^ay Journals in their weekly returns 
anly thirty-eight. In these notes 1 have given a description of seventy-two 
ways. Since the second edition of this work was published, the changes which have 
sa place in railway management arc duly noted to the present time (1st January). 

irbroath and Forfar, 151 miles. — The traffic between these two places has in a 
at measure been created oy the construction of this railway : before it was opened 
re was not a sufficient number of passengers to maintain a single public con- 
anoe, now there are four trains conveying between 300 and 400 passengers daily ; 

fieofes charged on this line are very moderate, and it may be added, on all the 
er Scotch lines likewise they average about the half of those charged in England. 
ZJourse of the railway. Commencing at Arbroath mrbour, the line takes a northern 
action towards St. Vigean's Kirk, thence curving off to the west, passes Guthrie Castle 
i the village of Lunnan Head on to its termination at Forfar ; there are 23 bridges, 

neater part of stone, and the remainder of cast iron, some of which are very large. 
rhe act incorporating the company was passed in May, 1836, — the year so prolific 
railway biUs, — and the line was opened in 1839; the original capital authorized was 
t)»000, which was subsequently increased to ^160,000; the amount expended is 
.96,000. This line is one of the cheapest constructed in the kingdom. 
The amount of traffic for the first year was £7,580, and the expenses ^5,330 ; pas- 
\gem 93,660, merchandize, mineral and agricultural produce, &c., 46,435 tons. 
Snce the opening the traffic has improved ; for the year ending 15th April, 1843, 
J receipts were £B,540 ; a dividencf of 2^ per cent, on the old stock was declared 
their last annual meeting, (June 19th,) and a committee appointed to investigate 
i report on the affairs of the company. This railway is the most northern in the 
iffdom. 

Ardrossan and Johnston, 6 miles. — The Act of Parliament for the incorporation of 
s companv was passed in 1827, and opened in 1831. 

Course of the Ime.— It commences on the west side of Ardrossan Harbour, and 
ises close to the firth of Clyde, and continues with a curve through Saltcoats, thence 
<erging off in a western direction, it terminates by a junction with the Ayrshire 
ilway, west of Kilwinning. The Doura branch leaves the main line near Dubbs, 
ises under the Ayrshire Railway and terminates at Doura coal-pit 
The number of passengers conveyed on this railway for the year ending the 1st 
ly, 1842, was 64,^3, and the quantity of coals 50,400 tons; total receipts ^£4,970. 
Aykabury, 7 miles.^.— The Act of Parliament incorporating this company was pased 
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in 1836rand the line was opened in June, 1839: it joins (he London and Birminghain 
Railway near Tring, at 35\ miles from London ; the capital authorized to be raised was 
v666,000, and the gross payments amount to ^£6 1,000. This line is leased to the 
London and Birmingham Company at £2,500 per annum, and ft is understood that the 
directors are in treaty with the directors of the London and Birmingham Company 
for a sale ; up, however, to the present time, it has not been completed. 

BaJlochney, 6 miles.— The part of Scotland through which this railway passes is 
very rich in mineral produce, and the construction of different railways in this district has 
tended in no small degree to develope the wealth of the country. The Act for this 
company was passed in May, 1826 ; the authorized capital including loan, was ^28,431, 
subsequently increased to ^38,431 ; this line runs from west to east, and h in dmpct 
communication with the Slamannan Railway, with a branch to Monkland ; there is a 
self-acting plane of 1200 yards in length, the loaded waggons going- do«nm bring the 
empty waggons up : this plan is followed on many other railways. 

There are two classes of trains on this line, one worked by horse power, at the rate 
of seven miles per hour, conducted by the Gankirk and Glasgow Company; the other 
by locomotive power, by the Slamannan Railway Company. 

The number of passengers for the half year ending the 2nd of July, 1842, was 24,341^ 
and the receipts ^390. The principal revenue is derived from the carriage of coal : 
for the half year named, there were carried 216,000 tons of coal ; receipts^ i£6y650; 
total receipts, ^7,040. Since that time the returns are about the same. 

Birmingham and Derby , 48 miles^ — This line forms one of the great links of rail- 
way comniunication connecting the metropolis with Yorkshire. The Act of Parlia- 
ment for the incorporation of this company was passed in May, 1836, and the line was 
opened in 1839. The original capital authorized by Parliament was ^£830,000, sub- 
sequently increased to ^6 1, 056,666. 

Course of the railway. — Leaving the London and Binaingham> Railwa^at Hampton, 
102 miles from London, the line proceeds past Coleshill. Tamworth, Oakley, Barton, 
Burton-on-Trent, and Wellington, till it reaches the Derby station ; here the Midland, 
North Midland, and Birmingham and Derby unite together. The distance from 
London is 141 miles. 

This railway has turned out a bad speculation, more on account of the traffic haring 
&llen short of what was calculated on, than the increase in the cost of construction 
over the estimates. The management, judging from the last meetine of the pro- 
prietors, seems to give general satis&ction, and if the latter are satisfied the public cer- 
tainly have no right to complain, so far at least as concerns the rate of fares charged on 
the Ime to passengers travelling through from London. There has been for some time 
past, if not lately discontinued, great opposition between this Company and tlte Midland 
Counties Company, for the conveyance of passengers from London to Derby, and the 
former is attempting to carry out a principle not less novel in railway traT^ng than 
what it would be in mathematics, viz. : "that a part is more than the whole. *• The 
company charge at present for the whole distance, 48 miles, in a first class carriage, 
one shilling — a sum which is cheerfolly paid by a liberal public — ^but the company in- 
sist on chargingybwr times that sum for half the distance, a mode of procedure that 
does not seem very logical, nor likely to be much forther carried out; tli$ company 
on their own principle ought to chaise eight times the whole fere for a quarter the dis- 
tance. ITie right of the company to make the charge has been brought before the 
Court of Queen*s Bench by a patriotic individual, who will possibly have to pay a 
couple of hundred pounds or so, in order to ascertain whether or not the eompany 
overcharged him half-a-crown. 

The snares of this company, since the project of amalgamation, have risen con- 
siderably ; they are now ^56. The number of passengers for the half year end- 
ing the 31st December, 1841, was 103,165; for the half year ending the 30th 
June 1842, the number was 85,494 ; and for the half year ending the 31st December, 
1842, the number was 98,000. 

The receipts and expenditure for the last current half year have been given else- 
where. This company is now about being incorporated with the Midland and North 
Midland Companies, and only requires the sanction of Parliament. 

Birmingham and Gloucester, 55 miles. — The Act for the incorporation of this 
company was passed in April, 1836, and the authorized capital with loan amounted to 
^ei, 265,000, which, by a subsequent Act of Parliament, has been raised to .£1,441,666. 
The line was opened from Cheltenham to Bromsgrove in June, 1840, and throughout 
in 1841. 

Course of the railway.— From Gloucester the lipc proceeds in nearly a direct cocur»e 
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'to Cheltenham, and after crowing the river Chelt in Aistone hamlet, is traced to Ash- 
dnirehy and enters the county of Worcester in Bredon parish ; it proceeds on past 
Eclungton, crossing the Avon by an iron bridge; after intersecting Croom Percnr 
' Wood, it passes along by the side of the Worcester and Birmingham Canal, which 
after crossing and recrossing, it passes through the township of Bordesley to its junc- 
tion with .the London and Birmingham. The Tewkesbury branch is 2^ miles in 
leiifftti. The traffic on it is not very great 

This railway has proved a bad speculation to the shareholders. The ^100 shares 
' are now selling for about half that price, but the establishment is generallv considered 
to be well managed ; the first class feres are high, more than Sd. per mile, the other 
two classes are moderate. 

The number of passengers for the half year ending 31st December, 1841, was 
198,276 ; for the corresponding half year 1842, 174,550 ; for the half year ending 30th 
June, 1842, 150,702. 

Bishop Auckland and Weardale, 8 miles. — This railway branches off from the 
' Stockton and Darlington, close to the Blackboy branch, and after passing between 
Bishop Auckland and Blue Row, it is traced past Woodside. / After crossing the river 
Weare, it terminates at the Walsingham road. There is one tunnel and twenty-two 
bridges. This line was constructed in 1888, and cost about ^100,000. There are 
no passengers carried, and the principal proprietors are those who are interested in the 
coal trade, fix)m which all the revenue of this company is derived ; the coal is shipped 
from the Tyne and the Weare. 

Bodmin and Wadthridge, 15 miles. — This railway was commenced in 1832, and 
finished in 1834. Commencing at Wadebridge, close to the river Camel, the line 
runs parallel to the river as ftu* as Wentworth, and branches off froni thence in two 
' directions, one branch to Bodmin, i | miles, the other to Ruthem Bridge, 1 mile. 

There is but very little traffic on this line, nor are there any Parliamentary returns 
except the amount of duty paid, which for the last year amounted to £\2 8« 1 14^^ ; 
tills is the only railway in Cornwall. 

Bolton and Leiah and Kenyan and Leigh Junction, 10 miles. — In 1825 an act 
was passed for making a railway from the Manchester and Bury Canal, in the parish 
of Bolton le Moors, to the pansh of Leigh near the Leeds and Liverpool Canal ; the 
total amount authorized to be raised by Act of Parliament was ^G 160,000. The traffic 
~ on this railway has somewhat fsillen off; the number of passengers in 1838 w&s 86,320, 
the receipts ;£6,831 ; for the year ending SOth June, 1842, the number of passengers 
was 76,085, the receipts ^5,826. 

Bciton and Preston, 15^ miles There is no county in England, Durham per- 
haps excepted, that is so intersected with railways as Lancashire ; there is scarcely a 
mile in any direction that the traveller may wish to proceed but he will find a railway. 
The Bolton and Preston line is not yet finished on the Preston end ; there are 10 miles 
opened firom Preston to Chorley. This line, when completed, will form a link in the 
great chain of railways which, it is to be hoped, at no distant day will connect the 
northern and southern capitals of the empire. 

The number of passengers carried in the year ending the 30th June, 1842, was 

80,doa 

BrandKng Junction, 25 miles From Gateshead the line is traced for about five 

miles to Brockley Whims, where a branch to Monk Wearmouth diverges, and the 
Hne from South Shields to Monkwearmouth joins the main line 6^ miles from Gates- 
head. The Boldero branch connects this line with the Stanhope and Tyne railway. 
At Grateshead there is an inclined plane, which runs into the Newcastle and Carlisle 
railway. 

The bill incorporating this company was passed in 1837, and the works were com 
pleted in 1839. 

The afiairs of this company seem to have been sadly mismanaged ; the conduct of 
the directors had given such general dissatis^tion that a committee was appointed 
last year to investigate the company's affairs. A few weeks since they presented their 
report; it was very voluminous, but, as the " Times" truly remarks, " should all the 
details prove correct, will prove one of the most flagrant cases of mismanagement ever 
perpetrated by the directors of a public company." 

The charges may be placed under the following heads : — 

•* Ist. Undertaking large works without estimates, or without sufficiently correct 
ones. 
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<* 2n€l. The appointment of officers who could not give their whole attention to the 
concerns of the railway. 

" drd. The directors sending out reports to the shareholders of such an erroneous 
description as were calculated to deceive them, and which showed that either the di' 
rectors did not know any thing of the concern they professed to manage, or intended 
to mislead the shareholders. 

" 4th. The directors sending out accounts to the shareholders made to show a pro- 
fit when there was none, by transposing the charges, and carrying revenae charges to 
the formation account, and on these statements recommending dividends contrary t» 
the act, not being out of clear profits. 

" 5th. Inverting the mode of raising the capital. 

" 6th. Undertaking large works without estimates as to cost and proit, and purchas' 
ing large amounts of property not wanted, having the money to borrow to pay for it. 

" The consequences of which have been — 

" 1st The enlargement of the capital to four times the amount frst set fertb. 

** 2nd. The keeping up a large annual charge for expenditure and a bad system 
of management, and th^ consequent unprofitableness of the railway. 

** drd. The necessary consequence, the depreciation to a large extent of t&e property 
of the shareholders.** 

The directors* reply has not yet appeared. 

The revenue in 1840 was . . . £86,712 

1841 . * . . 43376 

1842 ... . 40,386 

The capital expended on the railway amounts to ^£523^839. The number of 
passengers for the year ending 30th June, 1842, Was 853^311. 

Bristol and Exeter^ 76 miles.— This railway is a continuation of the great line 
from the centre of the kingdom westward. It was commenced in 1838, ana the line 
is now opened as far as Beambridge, 53^ miles, and throughout k is to be completed 
in Juno, 1844. The total expenditure up to the last half-yearly meeting was 
£1,449,609. 

This railway is leased to the Great Western Railway Company, the rent is about 
jB50,000 per annum ; all the returns of traffic are included m those of the Great 
Western — ^the two companies will probably be amalgamated. 

Bristol and Gloucester ^ 27^ miles This line when completed will form the con« 

necting link between the midland counties and the north on one side, and ^ weet 
of England on the other. The engineering works on this line have been Tery heavy -. 
although the company's Act of Incorporation was passed five years since, there is no 
part of the line yet opened, except a short branch, ^Coal Htt Heath,) nor will the 
works probably be completed for two years yet ; the line from Bristol to Stonehouse 
is expected to be completed in the ensuing spring. The total amount expended by 
the company up to theu* last half-yearly meeting, was ^£229,464. 

Canterbury and Whitsttd)le, 6 miles. — This hne was the first in the south of Eng- 
land worked by engines, it was commenced in 1826, and completed in 1830; the 
capital authorized by Act of Parliament was £95,000. 

This railway has not answered the expectations of the proprietors; the number of 
passengers for the year ending SOth June, 1842, was 27,6S^ and the total receipts for 
coal, merchandize, and passengers, amounted to £7,302. 

Cheltenham and Great Western, 42 miles. — This railway joins the Greai Weitem 
at Swindon, 77 miles from London, and is completed to Cirencester, 18 milesi that 
distance has been leased to the Great Western to 1848, at £17,000 per ammm rent, 
but at present an amalgamation of the two companies is in contemplation ; Irom 
Cirencester to Cheltenham the distance is 24 miles, and the estimated cost of' com- 
pleting the line is £900,000. 

This railway has proved an unfortunate speculation to the proprietors, the £100 
shares, on which £80 is paid, vrill not produce in the market more than about £28. 

All the returns of traffic are included in those of the Great Western. 

Chester and Birkenhead^ 15 miles. — This company's Act was passed in 1837. 
Leaving Chester the line is traced by Moston, Sutton, Greenfield and Harvey Lane to 
its termination at Birkenhead. 

This railway has been a ruinous concern to the shareholders ; at the time of its 
being opened there was every prospect of its being a profitable undertaking, on ac- 
count of the distance saved by that route to Liverpool, the cause bf the public being 
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firevented tfEivelling on this railway, and consequent failare of the speculation is well 
explained by a writer in the " Railway Times," he says :-^ 

"When the Chester and Birkenhead Railway was projected there was the strongest 
opinion generally entertained of its success^ The traffic on the road was proved to 
he great, the localities increasing in population and wealth, and the connexion of the 
railway with Bunninffham and the south, by means of the Chester and Crewe branch, 
seemed to ensure the brightest prospects. In consequence, the shares rose to a 
premium of ^8 long before the line was made, and the^ remained at a premium for a 
considerable period. Unfortunately the Grand Junction Company interposed, and 
' having secured the Chester and Crewe branch, they have effectually broken off the 
traffic which formerly passed through Chester for the southern counties by eveir petty 
act of illiberal opposition, and even at the expense and discomfort of the public, for 
whose convenience it was pretended originally these railways were made. The fact 
is notorious, that since the opening of the Chester and Birkenhead Railway, the 
Grand Junction Company have systematically opposed the junction of the trams at 
Chester. Whenever the Chester and Birkenhead Company altered their time-bill 
in order to meet the Grand Junction trains at Chester, the latter immediately changed 
their hours of starting, and thus compelled the unfortunate passengers to remain ex- 
posed at the stations for a couple of hours, with all the annoyances of changing car- 
riages, or else to adopt the alternative of proceeding by way of Liverpool and 
Warrington. Even the mail trains are not allowed by me Grand Junction Company 
to so uurough to Crewe, but must stop at Chester, and the bags have there to be 
earned across the road, and forwarded by the Grand Junction train. The con> 
sequence of all this foctious and illiberal opposition is, that the public have been 
seriously inconvenienced, and the prospects of the Chester and Birkenhead Railway 
considerably mjured. Its shares have declined from 8 premium down to 92 discount, 
or 64 per cent ! ** 

According to the last half year's report, the affairs of the company have somewhat 
improved : the number of passengers carried during the half year had been 127,659, 
the receipts ^16,580, and the expenditure had been reduced .£1700, compared 
with the corresponding half year of 1841. 

Chester and Crewe, 18 miles. — This line was commenced in 1837, and finished in 
1839, and forms with the Chester and Birkenhead the most direct route to Liverpool : 
it was in consequence purchased by the Grand Junction Company, in order to pre- 
vent a diversion of the traffic in that direction. The capital expended in its construction 
was Jl^458,d33, and the shares were £50 each. The Grand Junction Company agreed 
to give the holders £25 shares of their company ; their respective value in the market 
being the same — ^it was in fact more an amalgamation than a sale. 

Coorseof the railway.— Diverging from the Grand Junction with a slight curve, the 
line is traced to Oak Farm, thence on to Aston Hall, and over the Chester Canal near 
Bunbury Locks ; keeping close to the canal and intersecting Newtown Township, it 
continues to Saighton Lane, and pasdng through Great Boughton Township, termi- 
nates at Brook Street, Chester. 

There is a very fine aqueduct taking the Ellesmere Canal over the railway ; it i» 
upwards of 400 feet in length. Tlie principal bridge is that over the river Weaver; 
there are eight arches, each 40 feet in span. 

The returns from this railway are included in those of the Grand Junction. 

Garence, 32 miles. — The Act of Pariiament for this railway was passed in May, 
1828; tiie authorized capital was £500,000. It commences at Port Clarence, on the 
north side of the river Tees, and opposite to Middlesburgh, the eastern terminus of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway ; the line is traced through the townships of 
Norton, Cariton, Whitton, StiUington, and Great Aycliffe, terminating by a junction 
with the Stockton and Darlington Railway, at Sim Pasture ; the l^igth of the main 
line is 14 miles. 

Tlieie are three branches. The first to the city of Durham, leaves the main line 
at StiUington and terminates near Crow Trees ; tlie distance ]slO\ mfles. The second 
to the town of Stockton, leaves the main line at the Norton toll-gate, crosses the Stockton 
and SundCTland turnpike road about a quarter of a mile distant from the town ; this 
branch is two miles in length. The Byers Green branch diverges from the city of 
Durham branch at Ferny Hill, and terminates in the township of Byers Green; 
Q miles. 

There have been no statistical returns laid before Parliament lately by this 
company. 
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Dublin and Droyheda, 20 miles It is much fo be regretted that the concurrence 

of various causes, political and financial, has prevented the capitalist from turning his 
attention to Ireland ; and in no respect could his capital be more usefully employed, 
so far at least as regards the country, than in the construction of railways. The re- 
port, however, of the Irish Railway Commission was not of such a nature as to induce 
the hope of a very profitable return for the capital invested ; the consequence has been 
that only one short railway has been completed in the country ; another has been 
partially opened, and a third, the one now under consideration, completes the list of 
Irish railways. 

This line was commenced several years since, but owing to pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, the works were for some time discontinued, a liberal loan, hovi^ever, having 
been granted by the Exchequer Commissioners, of ^150,000, has enabled the di- 
rectors to recommence, and there seems every probability of the line being com- 
pleted in another year. 

This railway is traced from Dublin in a northern direction, lying as close to the sea 
as the nature of the country will permit; it passes near Glasnevin, Swords, Rush, and 
Balbriggan, to its termination at Drogheda. 

The Ulster Railway, from Belfast to Armagh, is opened to Portadown, 24 miles, 
and it is to be hoped that a company may shortly undertake to construct a line be- 
tween the two termini, and thus complete the line of railway communication between 
Dublin and the North of Ireland. 

Dublin and Kingstown, 6 miles — The Apt of incorporation of this company was 
passed in 1831 ; capital ^6370,000. The line commences in Westland Row, Dublin, 
about half a mile from the General Post Office, passes between Great Brunswick 
Street and the Grand Canal, and after having crossed the river Dodder, proceeds in 
a direct line to Merrion, beyond which it is carried by an embankment across Dublin 
Bay to Black Rock, a distance of about 1 1 mile ; it is traced on close to the sea to 
the left of Monkstown and Dunleary, and terminates at Kingstown Harbour. 

The year ending 28th February, 1839, the number of passengers was 1,926,830; 
receipts, ^635,307. The year ending 2Bth February, 1840, when second class fares 
were increased 12^ per cent, the number of pa$!sengers was 1,280,763 ; the amount 
jB34,275. The atmospheric princijrle has been lately tried on this railway with great 
success. 

The affairs of the company at this time were in any thing but a promising state ; 
the shares being about 25 per cent, below par, when the directors determined on adopt- 
ing a bold and liberal line of policy, and by a great reduction in the feres endeavour 
to induce the public to avail itself of the advantages which the railway would afford ; 
how completely successful was the experiment has been shewn elsewhere ; the number 
of passengers in 1840 was 1,341,248, and in 1842, 1,758,878 ; the shares then were at 
£25 discount, now they are ^1 6 premium. The Company's affairs are well managed. 

Dundee and Arbroath, 1 6} miles This railway is traced along the coast in a 

south-west direction from Dundee, passing West Ferry and Milton ; the capital ex- 
pended up to the last annual meeting, (7th June,) was ^153,136, when a resolution 
was passed to close the capital account, an example which might be wisely followed 
by otner companies. The receipts of this company for the last current year, amounted 
to ^12,943, being a deficiency of ^843, compared with the preceding year. 

This company has not been prosperous ; their returns have but yielded 3 per cent, 
per annum on their capital. The Ime is the cheapest constructed m the kingdom. 

Dundee and Newtyle, 11 miles. — The Act of Parliament for the construction of 
this railway was passed in May, 1826 ; the capital authorized then and subtequently 
amounted to ^170,000. This railway commences at the harbour of Dundee, and 
passes over the Sidlaw Hills, where stationary engines are used, into the Vale Strath- 
more, from which two branches diverge off, one to Coupar Angus, 2^ miles, tlie other 
to Glammis, 5^ miles. 

The traffic on this line is very small ; for the year ending the 30th June, 1842, 
the number of passengers conveyed was 62,346 ; the gross receipts for passengers, 
merchandize, &c., amounted to ^4,700. 

Dunfermline and Cliarlestown, 5 miles. — There are very few passengers conveyed 
on this line ; the waggons are drawn by horses ; the gross receipts for tl^ year enmng 
30th June, 1842, amounted to ^£3,955. 

Durham Junction, 4i miles — The Act of incorporation of this Company was 
passed in June, 1834. The amount authorized to be raised was £130,000, but the 
works were not commenced before 1836, and were completed in June, 1838. 
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CcHirseof the railway. — Leaving the Stanhope railway, in the parish of Washington, 
it crosses the river Weare, and proceeds on in a direct line to New Lambton, from 
whence, intersecting the townships of East and West Haighton, it terminates in the 
latter at the Seaham railway. 

Iliere is a very fine viaduct, upwards of 800 feet in length, over the river Weare, 
near Low Lambton ; it was erected at a cost of nearly ^40,000. . 

The traffic on this line is not great ; for the six months ending the drd January, 
1842, the number of passengers conveyed was 32,753, and the receipts ^6802 ; the 
main income of nearly all the Durham Railwav Companies is derived from the car- 
riage of coal, but when the coal mines and the railway on which the coals are con- 
veyed to the place of shipment, belong to the same pai-ties, as in the present instance, 
no Parliamentary returns are furnished. 

Durham and Sunderland, 16 miles. The Act of Parliament for the construction 
of this line was passed in August, 1834; the total amount then and by subsequent 
Acts authorized to be raised wE ^256,000. Commencing on Sunderland Moor, this 
line proceeds to Merton, (by Ryhope and Seaton,) whence a branch diverges off to 
Haswell, where it joins the Hartley Pool railway, and the main line continues on to 
Sherborne, which is the station for Durham, whence passengers are conveyed in a 
stage coach. 

This railway is the longest in the kingdom on which the fixed engine system is 
adopted, there being no locomotives whatever used ; there are eight fixed engines. 

llie capital expended by this Company amounts to ^265,664. The receipts for 
the last current half year were ^15,365. The affairs of the Company were some 
time since in such a bad state, that there was every probability of the Company being 
dissolved ; latterly, however, they have somewhat improved, and pay now at the rate 
of 2 per cent, on their capital. 

Eastern Counties^ 51 miles — The Act of incorporation for this Company was 
passed in July, 1836 ; the joint-stock capital authorized to be raised was jG 1,600,000 
and ^533,333 by loan, making in all ^2,133,333. 

The railway was originally intended and the Act authorized the construction of 
a line to Norwich and Yarmouth, 126 miles, thus affording the means of railway 
communication with the metropolis and the populous counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, but owing to the engineering difficulties to be overcome, the capital that 
was calculated to construct the whole, barely served to complete the line to Col- 
chester. The Company have agreed to take the Northern and Eastern line on lease 
in perpetuity. 

Course of the railway. — Commencing at High Street, Shoreditch, south of Church 
Street, the line passes through Spitalfields, crossing Brick Lane, and thence continuing 
through Mile End, where there is a station ; crosses the Dog Row and Globe Lane, 
and proceeds to the right of the East London Water- works at Old Ford ; it then 
crosses the Marshes and proceeds to the left of Stratford, where it intersects die Wan- 
stead road ; leaving Ilford to the left, it crosses the great Essex turnpike-road before 
reaching Romford. 

The London viaduct is a work of great merit: it consists of 160 arches, and is up- 
wards of one mile and a quarter in length. 

It was only last March that the line was completed to Colchester ; since then the 
receipts have averaged something more than j£2,000 per week, with every probability 
of an increase; the charges are very high compared with most other lines; to Col- 
chester, 51 miles, the fare in a third class carriage is 7^. ; on the South Eastern Rail- 
way to Folkstone, 79 miles, the fere is only 6«. 

Edinburgh and Dalkeith, 8| miles. — The Act incorporating this Company was 
passed in May, 1826, and their capital amounted to ^133,053, but the line was not 
opened till July 1831. Subsequently there was constructed a branch to Leith, which 
was completed in July, 1838 ; there was also another short branch completed at the 
same time to Musselburgh; there is one tunnel somewhat more than a quarter of a mile 
in length, and nine bridges. 

In 1838 and 1839 the number of passengers was 548,164, and the receipts ^13,672; 
the proportion of third to first class passengers is about 58 to 1 ; the third to second, 
4^ to 1, and second to first 13 to 1. 

The traffic in coals is about 120,000 tons per annum. The expenses for three years 
endingthe3l8t December, 1838, were £29,769 14«., and the receipts i:41, 177 19s. 9d. 

The number of passengers for the six months ending the 31st December, 1841, wa.s 
143,000. In the receipts there has been but little variation since the railway was opened. 
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Edinburgh and Glasgow, 46 miles. — A long time elapsed before the cautious Scotch 
people would venture on so large a project as a grand trunk railway. This com- 
pany obtained their Act of Parliament in July, 1838; their capital was j£ 1,200,000, 
subsequently raised to ^1,500,000. 

Course of the railway. —Leaving the eastern terminus by the Haymarket, the line 
takes a westerly direction, passing in its route near to Kingston, Linlithgow, and 
Falkirk, and running nearly parallel with the Edinburgh and Glasgow canal, which 
it crosses near lock 16 of the Forth and Clyde canal, with which it runs nearly 
parallel to Glasgow — ^within 3^ miles of the Glasgow terminus. 

The principal cutting is in Abercom parish, 50 feet in depth, and about 3 miles in 
length ; there are five tunnels, amounting in length to about 1^ mile, 64 bridges, and 
several viaducts of considerable length, tne principal of which are over the Almond 
and Avon waters — the former is 720 yards in length. 

The line was opened throughout in March, 1842. The number of passengers up 
to their last half-yearly meeting in February, 11 months from the line being openea, 
was as follows : — 

First class 92,930 

Second do 145,557 

Third do 346,898 

Total 585,385 

The feres charged are very moderate— 1st class, 8«.— 2nd class, 6» 3rd class, 4*.; 

and an extra train for third class passengers at 28. 6d. — thus, a third class passenger by 
a railway that ha& iust been noticed (me Eastern Counties) must pay nearly three 
times as much for little more than the same distance. 

It had been in contemplation to extend the line to the North Bridge, Edinburgh, 
but there appeared so much division of opinion on the subject amongst the proprietors, 
that the project has been abandoned. 

There are but two trains run from each end of the line on Sundays; an ineffectual 
attempt was made by some of the shareholders to abolish Sunday travelling on the 
line entirely. 

This company have succeeded very well ; they pay 5 per cent, on their a^ital ; the 
returns have of late considerably increased. 

Edinburgh and Newhaven, 2 miles. — The Act of Parliament incorporating 
this company was passed in August, 1836; the capital ^140,000. Leavmg the 
North Bridge by tne city Weigh -house, the line is traced nearly straight to the 
Trinity Chain Pier at Newhaven, where it terminates. 

Although the line is short, the works on it are pretty extensive ; the principal is the 
Queensferry Road cutting, containing nearly one quarter of a million of cubic yards. 

The Edinburgh tunnel is 1000 vards in length ; there are several bridgm, the prin- 
cipal of which is over the Queensferry Road. 

There are no parliamentary returns made of the traffic on this railway. 

Gankirk and Glasgow, 8 miles. — This company have obtained several Acts of 
Parliament, the first of which was passed in May, 1826, and the amount of capital 
authorized to be raised was ^148,195. 

Course of the railway.— It commences at St. Rolox, near Glasgow, and punues a 
straight course to Milton; thence curving across Robroyston Moss, it takes an 
eastern course, passes by Clay House, and within a short distance of Oartdoss, 
it terminates by a junction with the Monkland and Kirkintilloch Railwvr» near 
Gargill Colliery, at Gartsherrie ; there are some heavy cuttings and fine bribes on 
the line ; the traffic has been as follows, in the several years specified : — 

Tons. Passengers. £ a, d. 

In 1832 114,144 62,605 6,476 6 5 

1839 206,275 97,777 13,462 18 4 

1842 274,808 137,099 14,822 

The proportion of 1st to 2nd class passengers, in 1842, was 1 to 21 ; the ezpenditufe 
^67,633 18». O^rf— Total capital expended, ^107,364 I2s. 

Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock, 22^ miles. — It was a bold undertaking to attempt 
constructing a line of railway with such formidable opposition as the company knew 
would be opposed to them, and with which they would be constantly obliged to oom- 
pete, and never be wholly able to overcome, viz., the proprietors of steiun-boats on 
the river Clyde ; nor has there ever been displayed to such an extent on an^r railway 
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0m economy of rteam, when used as a substitute for animal labour, as developed in 
I the working of locomotive engines. 

I T^is company obtained their act of incorporation in Jdly, ) 837 ; their capital 
' «m€Hinted to £593,933, of which £133,333 was by loan, and the railway was opened 
in July, 1840. 

Course of railway. — The Ayrshire Railway and the Greenock Railway proceed as 
<Kie line from Glasgow to Paisley, just beyond which place they separate (6f miles). 
Tbe Greenock line then diverging off to the right, passes close to the race-course, 
jKatMs the Black Cart and Grype Waters, and in a straight line intersects Falwood 
and Dargavel Mosses, as far as Bishopton Ridge, contmuing to Laigh Hatton and 
West Ferry, beyond which it is carried close to the south buik of the Clyde, from 
«vlienoe it proceeds to Port Glasgow, and on to its termination at Greenock. 

The gr^test cuttings are at Bishopton Ridge, consisting chiefly in cuttings in rock 
■on ^ther side and between the two tunnels. At Cartsburn Hill and Carnegie Hill there 
I are also considerable cuttings. There are about sixty bridges and viaducts, but none of 
€uch importance as to require any particular notice. 

The original estimate of this company was £401,000, independent of engines and 

earriages; the actual cost has been £733,000 ; the expected income was £93,51 1 Is. id. 

So very exact was the calculation, that not even the one shilling and four-pence could 

be omitted. The actual returns have not amounted to the one-half. 

' The manner in which this railway is conducted has been so often referred to, and 

' the effect in a financial point of ?iew in reducing the faxei two-thirds, has been dwelt 

I <m at such length, that any further notice now would be superfluous. The number of 

I passengers carried in the year ending December 31, 1841, was 435,650; for the year 

I -ending 1842, the number was 833,755, the change of feu^s having come into ope- 

1 i-ation in the May of that year. The financial result has been noticed elsewhere. 

I Gkugow, Pmsley, Kimamock, and Ayr, 51 ^ miles. — ^This line will in all proba- 

' iiility eventually be the medium of connecting by railway the capitals of England and 

Scotland on the west From London to Lancaster the line is completed by the 

Birmingham, Grand Junction, and Preston Railways, a distance of 232 miles, and 

the line from Edinburgh to Kilmarnock is complete ; it requires, therefore, but a line 

from Kilmarnock to Lancaster to complete the railway communication between the 

i two capitals. 

! The Glasgow and Ayr company's act of incorporation was passed in July, 1837 ; 

the amount of capital and loan was £833,300, which has been increased to £ 1 ,093,650. 
Course of the railway. — Leaving the station at Tradeston, Glasgow, it runs parallel 
with tiie Glasgow and Paisley Canal for about a mile, and then takes a western 
course for three miles, as fur as Laigh Hillington, and thence to Paisley about two 
miles ; diverging off there, and crossing the river Cart, it continues to the north of 
Elderdlie, and after crossing the Glasgow, Paisley, and Johnstone Canal at three dif- 
ibrent places, passes to the south of Johnstone, proceeding thence close to Kilbimie 
Lock, and crossing the town of Kilwinning, on the west side — ^near which the Ar- 
drossan railway diverges— it is traced to Irvme, thence nearing the Firth of Clyde, 
proceeds in a straight line to its terminus near the new bridge at Ayr, on the north 
side of the ri?er. The Kilmarnock branch (which was opened last Murch^ leaves the 
main line at Dairy parish, about 23 miles from Glasgow ; it proceeds soutn for about 
two miles, and then diverges off at south-west to its termination, a distance of 1 1 
imles. 

T^re are twelve bridges on this railway, the principal are those over the Irvine and 
Gamock vraters, and over the river Cart at Paisley ; there is one short tunnel at 
Ariureston. 

Tlie number of passengers from 5th August, 1839, to 5th August, 1840, was 
137,117 — the Une was then opened 14 miles; for the yearendingthe 31st June, 1841, 
the number was 618,484. Tne fares are moderate. 

The company has not succeeded ; the £50 shares are about ;£16 discount. 
Grand Unction, 78 miles, — The act for the incorporation of this railway was passed 
b May, 1833 ; the estimated cost was ^1,040,000, or about £13,300 per mile ; the 
actual cost has amounted to more than double that sum ; the entire capital authorized 
to be raised amounted ultimately to £1,957,800. 

Course of the line Leaving the station in Curzon Street, Birmingham, the line 

passes on the right of Aston, close to Perry Bar, and curving to the right of Wolver- 
oampton, proceeds in a direct line to Stafford and Crewe, where the Chester line 
diverges to the left ; the main Ihe is traced by Hartford and Preston Brook to War- 
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rin^on, where it joins the Liverpool and Manchester railway. There are upwards of 
150 bridges and two tunnels, one at Wolverhampton, 200 yards in length, the other 
at Preston Brook, 40 yards in length. 

There have been but few engineering difficulties in tlie construction of this line, it 
being pretty level throughout. The different stations are built with great regard to 
economy. 

The number of passengers carried by this company for the year ending 90th June, 
1842, was :— 

First class 283,864 

Second do 151,210 

Third do 60,893 

Thus it appears that the number of first class passengers is nearly double that of the 
second, and the proportion to third class passengers is more than four to one. 

There is no company has such an opportunity of working our railway system as the 
Grand Junction. The manner in wnich they exercise it we have had occasion to 
notice, the result we see above; passengers whose circumstances are much more suited 
to a third class carriage, are often obliged to take a first class carriage. There can be 
no doubt whatever but the company gain by carrying out this ybrcin^^ system. 

The Woloerhampton Chronicle^ a short time since, had the following article : — 

" The Grand Junction Railway Company, finding, we may suppose, no increase in 
revenue firom the increase of fares some time ago imposed between Birmingham and 
Norton Bridge, on the 1st instant reduced them to something like their old standard. 
This, however, we can inform the company, is, if they wish to possess the travelling 
and traffic between this town and Birmingham, yet far too high. The coach and 
omnibus feres range from Is. %d. to 2». Ed. Tne railway fares from 2*. to 4«., 
(except the " pig-boxes," which are Is. 6<i.); and to the railway fare is to be added 
the inconvenience of walking at each place about a mile to the station, or of paving 
I«. for conveyance in an omnibus, making the cost from 3«. to 3». The table of 
fares too, is most anomalous, and with regard to the shorter distances most exorbitant, 
amounting to no less than from ^ to Id. per mile 1 When this rate of charge is 
added to the notorious want of accommodation existing, the reiason why persons 
decline travelling by the railway is sufficiently clear." 

Great North of England, 45 miles. — This line has not yet been carried out to half 
the extent that was originally intended, viz., from Newcastle to York, 75^ miles, with 
various branches off which would have amounted to nearly 40 more. 

The act of incorporation was passed in 1836, and the construction of the whole 
line from Newcastle to York, together with the junction line to Leeds, S5 miles, was 
estimated at j£ 1.700,570; but it is only completed as fsiras Darlington, 45 miles, and 
that alone has cost ^1,200,000. 

Course of the railway. — It commences from Hob Moor, where it forms a junction 
with the York and North Midland Railway, whence the line is traced to Acomb, at 
which place the city of York branch diverges. It then continues in a direct line over 
the river Ouse, thence intersecting Pill Moor, in the parish of Brafferton, passes one 
mile to the west of Thirsk ; thence by Castle Hill, in a continuous straight line, 
crossing the river Wiske, and continuing in a direct course, joins the Croft branch of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway, which has been since purchased for j£^000. 

There have been many engineering difficulties, or at least works requiring verj- 
hea^ expenditure in the construction of this line ; among them may be mentioneii 
the Dalton and Castle Hill cuttings, and the Tees and North Allerton embankments. 

There are about 45 bridges on this railway ; those over the Tees and Ouse are the 
largest. 

Great dissatis&ction exists among the shareholders, those residing at Newcastle 
especially, at the great excess of the expenditure over the estimates, and the little 
probability of the line being ever completed by the present company to its ori- 
ginal destination. One gentieman, at their last half-yearly meeting, observed, 
(addressing the directors), " I think myself that the management has been as bad 
as it can possibly be. In the first place, you began by stating that the line from 
Darlington to York was to cost j£d6O,00O. In your next report you estimated the 
outlay upon it at ^£450,000 ; then we were told it would be completed for ^720,000 
— the next advance was to a million, and now we find that it has reached to about a 
million and a quarter; what dependence then can we have upon your statements?" 
Another gentleman, in alluding to the reports issued by the board, calculating the 
return on the outlay at 14 per cent, per annum — ^2^ per cent, being the actual return. 
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observed, "This deception to be found in the directors' report has been most 
ruinous, and surely, if gentlemen of character and feeling would think of the serious 
mischief that may be and has been done, it would induce them to report cautiously 
instead of putting out statements which have so speedily and uniformly been denied 
by facts." One would imagine after reading these uncontradicted statements, and 
the directors showing themselves, to say the least, manifestly unfit for their situa- 
tions, that they would either have voluntarily retired, or been obliged to do so by a 
** want of confidence" vote on the part of the proprietors. Nothing, however, of the 
kind took place, and even a motion recommending a reduction of their number was 
rejected. 

The number of passengers carried on this line for the half year, ending the 31 st 
December, 1841, was 72,091 ; for the half year ending 31st December, 1842, the 
number was 80,738. 

Great Western, 118 J miles. — The act of incorporation of this company was passed 
in 1835. The capital to be raised in joint stock was to be ^2,500,000, and by loan 
jt*833,333 ; but like almost every other railway, the virtual cost far exceeded the esti- 
mate J in this case the excess was about three millions sterling / By subsequent acts of 
parliament the raising of the necessary capital was authorizcci. 

Course of the line. — Leaving the London terminus at Paddington, and passing 
south of Kensall Green to Hanwell, West Drayton, Slough, Maidenhead, Twyford, 
Reading and Steventon, on to Swindon, where the Cheltenham railway diverges ; 
thence continuing on to Wooton Basset, Chippenham, Bath and Bristol, terminating 
at the Temple Mead station. 

But few undertakings ever presented such formidable engineering difficulties as the 
construction of this line of railway ; they are so well known that it is sufficient to 
fflance at them ; the earthworks are very heavy, especially the Keynsham Hams em- 
bankment, the Saltford cutting, and the Saltrord embankment. There are a great 
number of tunnels, the principal of which is the Box Hill tunnel, between Bath and 
Chippenham, which is upwards of 1| mile in length. The bridges and viaducts 
are auo very numerous. The Whamcliffe viaduct at Hanwell, which carries the rail- 
way over the valley of the Brent ; the bridge over the Thames, at Maidenhead ; and 
tbe viaduct at Bath, are the principal works of that class on the line. 

The railway was opened in June, 1838, as fer as Maidenhead, and in August, 1841, 
was opened throughout to Bristol. 

This company has leased the Cheltenham railway for some years, and also the Bris- 
tol and Exeter ; with the proprietors of the former line an agreement for the amal- 
gamation of the two companies has been effected. 

The entire length of line worked by this company is at present 189? miles ; viz., 
the Great Western, ll8i miles; Bristol and Exeter, 53^ miles^ Cheltenham, 18J. 
The rent of the two branch lines is about ^1,300 per week ; there is likewise paid to 
the Exeter company a ferthing per passenger, and per ton of goods, per mile. 

Notwithstanding that the outlay of this company has so much exceeded the esti- 
mates, yet, as a mercantile speculation, it pays well : the capital expended up to their 
last meeting was ^6,540,000, and the returns enable the directors to pay the share- 
holders at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum on the capital. 

It has already been noticed that the secretary of this company, at the last half-yearly 
meeting of the proprietors, in answer to an inquiry, declined stating the number of 
Srd class passengers that had travelled on the line for the previous six months ; the 
worthy secretary intimated that it was desirable to practise concealment on this topic, 
which was justly replied to by the proprietor : — " What would it avail," said he, "your 
attempting concealment, you will be obliaed to give government all the statistical 
information that may be required ; " but tne secretary, no doubt, thought " sufficient 
fo the day is the evil thereof." The following is a copy of the return, so ^ as relates 
to paaaengers, which the company have been obliged to lay before parliament, for the 
hall year ending on the 31st December, 1841 : — 

First class passengers 201,964 

Second ditto, ditto 634,638 

Third ditto, ditto 45,517 



882,119 
The number of passengers carried for the last six months in 1842 was 869,444, and 
takinff the different classes in the same proportion as above, the number can be easily 
onlcuuited ; the company are enabled to conceal it for some months longer. 
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The directors give the most complete satisfaction to the shareholders m the manage- 
ment of their afikirs, and on no line in England is the luxury of railway travelling so 
fully realized as in a first-class carriage on Uie Great Western line. 

bvll and Selby, 90 miles. — This company obtained their act of incorporation 
in 1836 ; they were empowered to raise ^400,000 in shares, and j£ldd,333 by wav 
of loan, making in all £533,333. 

Course of the line. — Leaving the Leeds and Selby railway on the south side of 
the Ouse, and crossing that river by a bridge of one single arch, its course is con- 
tinued in a direct line past the villages of Cliff, Wressel and Eastrington, and cross- 
ing over the river Derwent and the Market Weighton Canal, thence passing between 
North Ferriby and the river Humber, reaches the west quay of the Humber dock at 
Hull. This company is about being incorporated with the Manchester and Leeds. 

The line is nearly level ; the principal bridges are over the rivers and canal al- 
readv named. 

Inis railway pays 3 per cent, on the invested capital ; the weekly receipts are at pre- 
sent about £800. 

The number of passengers carried for the year ending 30th June, 1842, was u 
follows: — 

Firstclass 36,708 

Second ditto 45,136 

Third ditto 144,162 



Total 226,006 

Lancaster and Preston^ 20 J miles.— Whenever the western chain of rulway com- 
munication between the metropolis and Scotland shall be completed, this line will 
form no inconsiderable link in it. 

In May, 1837, the act of incorporation for this company was passed: the amount 
of capital then and subsequently authorized to be raised was £488,000 ; the original 
estimate for making the hne was £250,000, and the expenses £20,000, and the esti- 
mated receipts £45,363 145. 

Course of the railway. — Leaving Lancaster by Scatforth and Galgate, and pro- 
•ceeding onward west of Cloughton Hall, it crosses the Preston turnpike road near 
Barton Lodge, and is traced on in nearly a direct line to its junction with the North 
Union railway in Dock Street, Preston. There are about fif^y bridees and viaducts on 
this line, the principal of which is the viaduct at Galgate, and me bridge over the 
Wyre. — The hne was opened in June, 1840. 

This line is rented to the canal company at £13,300 per annum— At the Ui6t meet- 
ing a dividend for the half year of \Qs. was declared on the whole shares, on which 
£47 had been paid, and 10^ Id. on the } shares, on which £19 had been paid. ^ 

The number of passengerr for the year ending 30th June, 1842, was 13D,9l4. 

Leeds and Selby, 20 mikt. — ^This company was incorporated in May, 1830; tlie 
capital then and subsequently authorized to be raised amounted to £340,000. The 
line was opened in September, 1834. 

This line forms a link in the chain of communication from east to west — ^frdtti Hull 
to Liverpool. From Leeds the line proceeds through Whitchurch, Grarforth, SAier- 
<bum, on to Selby, close to the river Ouse. 

There has been a great deal of money expended on this line ; some of theendmiik- 
ments are very high ; there are about foi-ty bridges and one tunnel near lMd% be- 
tween 7 and 800 yards in length. 

For a long peiiod this railway was very unprofitable, and it was only whenttite York 
and North Midland opened in 1839, that its affairs improved. The recelpffe fyt three 
years ending June, 1840, amounted to £127,000, &nd the expenditure to JtVtJOOb — 
nearly 90 per cent, on the income. 

The number of passengers carried on this rsdlway lor the year ending tite 9(Hh 
June, 1842, was — 

First class 29,330 

Second ditto 43,942 

Thu-d ditto 84,432 

Total 157,704 

In 1840 this line was leased to the York and North Midland, at a rent of £17,000 
per annum. This sum yields the company a clear return of 5 per cent, on their 
capilal. 
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"^S^l hektaUr amd Swmaamgtcmj 16 miles. —The ad for the incoiporation of this com • 
¥ *l ptny was passed in May, 1830; the joint stock capital andloans amount to jC 175,000. 
llie Kne connects the coal 6eld near Ashbj with the town of Leicester. This rail- 
war was opened in July, 189*2. The principal traffic is in the conve^-anee of coal. 

The gpx>SB receipts amount on an average to about j620,000 per annum, and the ex- 
penditure to jCI 1,000 per annum. 

lAoerpool amd Mamckestary 90} miles. — This has been designated the Grand 
BritiBh Experimental Railway, and there can be no doubt that the general extension 
of the railway system not only in this country, but also over the continents of Europe 
and America, is mainly owing to the success of this most important work. It was on 
the 5th of Bflay, 1826, that the act of incorporation of this company received the 
fojai assent, and on the 15th September, 1830, the line was opened to the public. 
The original estimate of expense was ^£300,000, but the entire capital expended 
amounts to upwards of a million and a half. 

Course of the railway Commencing at Lime Street, the line passes under part of 

the town, by means of the tunnel to E<i^ Hill, thence on to Roby, Rainhill, Sutton, 
and Newton — here commences the Grand Junction railway, diverging oft to the 
right, and a little further on, at Park Side, the North Union, diverging on to the left. 
The line is continued on to Kenyon, where it is joined by the Kenyon and Lei|^ 
railway ; thence passing over Chat Moss and the nver Irwell to the Manchester sta- 
tion in Water Street 

There are three tunnels, the longest of which, 1 ^ mile, is at Liverpool ; there are 
between 60 and 70 bridges and viauiucts. I'he bridge over the river Irwell, and the 
Sankey and Newton viaducts, are works of considerable extent 

There are no third class passengers carried on this line, and consequently the 
lowest £eu« is double, treble, or quadruple to that of the lowest fue on other lines. 
To the poorest class such a rale is of course a complete preventive to travelling 
between the two places, at least by the railway. It was anticipated by Sir Robert 
Pe^ that one of the greatest advantages which would be derivea from the establish- 
meot of railways would be the cheap means of transit afforded to the labouring classes ; 
in many parts of the kingdom these anticipations have been realized, but certainly not 
in the present case ; it would cost a poor man just seven times as much travelling on 
thaa line as on the Glasgow and Greenock, whilst the expenditure in the former rail- 
way is 45 per cent on me receipts, and the latter but 3 per cent more. 

There were 627 waggon loads of cattle and sheep, 33,483 pigs, and 134,364 tons of 
goods conveyed on the line during the half year ending 31st December, 1842. 

The profits of the company yield 10 per cent on their capital. 

IJannittif and UandiUo, 3 miles 1 nis railway is used almost exclusively for the 

confeyance of coal. The number of pas.<«ngers for the year ending 30th June, 1842, 
was only 2431, and the sum received JBIOO 4«. The quantity of coals carried during 
the wme period was about 40,000 tons. The traffic in 1842 produced ^5,186. 
^ I Itondon and Bvnningham, \\2\ miles — The act of parliament for this great line 
was passed in May, 1833. The original estimate of cost was ^2,500,000, but it re- 
quifed more than double that sum to complete it The railway was opened as ias 
as Bozmoor, on the 20th July, 1837, and in the month of September of the following 
year, it was opened throughout. 

Course of the line. — Leaving the Euston station, London, the line crosses Hamp- 
frtetd Road and Kensall Green, and passing to the right of Harrow and Pinner, it oon- 
tiniies towards Watford, which is on the left ; it passes Tring, Leighton, Wolverton, 
Riudyy, Coventi^, &c., to its termination in Curzon Street, Birmingham. 

'Die construction of this magnificent line of railway has been one of the most diffi- 
cult and expensive works of the kind in the kingdom ; there are upwards of 250 
bridges ana viaducts, the principal of which are uie bri(^s over the rivers Sowc^ 
Cofaie* Brent, and the Regent's Canal, and the viaduct at Birmingham. The princi • 
pa! tunnels are those of Primrose Hill, Watford, and Kilsby ; the latter is nearly a 
■ile and a half in length. 

The revenue for the year ending June, 1840, was ^687,000; since then, as we 
hsfe already seen, it has considerably increased. 

The traffic on this railway far exceeds that of any other in England, and the gene- 
tal reader may form some idea of its extent and importance, when he recollects that 
tfaegross receipts exceed the enormous sum of ^800,000 per annum. 

1%€ following is a r^um6 of the company's statistical returns for the half year end- 
ing 31tt December, 1841. 
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First class passengers 161,044 

Second ditto 212,987 

Third ditto 32,043 

Soldiers 7,198 

Total 413,272 

CaUle 9,232, calves 811, sheep 650,97, pigs 2,352, horses 1,616, carriages 1,616, 
and 79,261 tons of goods. 

The affairs of this company are very well managed, and the most cordial feeling 

Erevails between the proprietors and directors. It is much to be regretted that 
onourable and humane men, as no doubt the directors of this and most other com* 
panics are, should be placed in such a false position with regard to the humbler 
classes of their fellow-countrymen ; they must either sacrifice to some extent the pe- 
cuniary interests of their constituents, or prevent the poor from travelling — ^which are 
they most likely to do? 

A dividend of 11 per cent, is paid on the original shares. 

London and JBlackwall, 3} miles This railway was a longtime in contemplation, 

but the pa ssing of the bill met with great opposition from the proprietors of a rival z 
line and other interested parties, llie act of incorporation was passed in July, 1836, r 
but it was not till 1840 that the line was completed. ^ 

Course of the railway. — Commencing in Fenchurch Street, and passing over £ 
Crutched Friars, and the Minories, the line runs parallel to the Commercial Road £ 
to White Horse Street, after passing over which it is continued between the Regent's t 
Canal and the Commercial Road, crossing the West India Dock Road, it is traced i 
on to the terminus at the Brunswick Wharf. The line is 3} miles in length, and ji 
constructed the entire way on arches ; stationary engines are used in dra^ng the a 
trains instead of locomotives. > 

This company may be classed among the most unfortunate of the '' unfortunates." « 
For the last year no dividends whatever have been paid, and the quoted price of 
shares, to a great extent nominal, is about one fourth of the original cost. A com- i 
mittee of shareholders was appointed some months since to inquire into and report on \ 
the affidrs of the company; but the manner in which they executed their commission 
seems to have given but little satisfaction to their fellow proprietors. t 

There appear to be three principal causes for such a disastrous state of afiairs, — > 
under estimate of cost, over estimate of receipts, and bad management. { 

In regard to the under estimate of cost, the originators of this company are not more j 
obnoxious to any particular charge on that head than most other companies; the esti- 
mate was iB600,000, which, according to the report of the committee of the House 
of Commons (June, 1836) appointed to investigate the matter was, '^fblly adequate" 
to the purpose. The actual sum expended is ^1,225,000, being somewhat more 
than double the ** fully adequate" sum. It is but right, however, to add, that the ex- 
tension from the Minories was not included in the estimate. 

The estimate of receipts is a most extraordinarv calculation — if calculatioii i| can 
be called, that sets every rule of probability at denance. The number of panengers 
was to have been 2,860,158 ; the actual number for the year ending the 8iat March, 
was 2,141,849 ; but it was calculated that each passenger would pay 6d,, and y«t when 
the railway was opened only 3d. was charged, the whole distance, for second dam pas- 
sengers. The amount estimated from passengers was ^71,517. The actual returns 
from this source are about ^45,000 per annum. The revenue to be derifed from 
the conveyance of merchandize was estimated at ^12,057 15s., and the reeeiptB for the 
last half year under this head were ^402 iSs, \d. 1 The estimate of ** rent from the 
arches '* was put down at ^7,000 — they have not realized as many hundreds. The 
whole matter might be thus summed up : — The estimated cost was ^600^000, the 
actual cost was more than £1,200,000; the revenue calculated on was £90^74 IBs, 
(there were no odd pence) ; the receipts for the last current year were £48,196 Ss. ; 
the estimated expenditure was 33 per cent, on the receipts, the actual expenditure 
amounts to 57 per cent, on the income ; the interest on the capital inveilea was ced- 
culated to yield 10 per cent., it pays nothing. Such has been the result to the unfor- 
tunate shareholders of the London and Blackwall railwav. 

But are the shareholders themselves free from blame m embarking ihmr money in 
a speculation which has turned oillt so badly ? Had they no warning given tiiem by 
the committee of the House of Commons, befor6 whom the evidence was exambed 
in support of the Bill ; not certainly by the committee as a body, but by the moat in- 
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felligeiit and best informed members of it ? Let us see. A motion was made *< That 
the committee receive with great distrust, an estimate of income which proceeds on 
the extravagant assumption which characterizes the expectations set forth in these 
statements "--those which have been enumerated. This motion was lost in a com- 
mittee of twenty-one members, by a majority of one. In the minority were the two 
members for the Tower Hamlets* and two of the City members, and other gentlemen 
best qualified to form an opinion on the subject. In the majority, with but one ex- 
ception, there was not, perhaps, a single gentleman who had ever been in the Tower 
Hamlets, except on his way to eat a white-bait dinner at Biackwall 1 

In rewd to bad management, — it would be a useless and unprofitable matter to 
diacufis mat question now. If the &res were further reduced, J believe it would 
have the effect of increasing their revenue, especially in the intermediate stations* 
bat it would be folly to expect that this railway could ever "pay." 

I have noticed the affairs of this company at greater length than I otherwise would, 
as they serve to illustrate, in a greater or less degree, the different causes which have 
tended to the loss of so much capital in railway speculations. 

JLondan and Brighton^ 50^ miles. — In the construction of a line of railv^ay between 
London and Brighton, there were no less than four competing companies, and the 
projected lines were laid out by four of the most eminent engineers of the day, 
Sennie, Stephenson, Cundy, and Gibbs; the contest cost upwarcU of i:iOO,000. Sir 
John Rennie's line was ultimately adopted. The act for the mcorporation of the com- 
pany was passed in July, 1837; the original capital authorized to be raised was 

Course of the line. -^Leaving the London and Croydon railway at a distance of 
nine miles from London, it proceeds through Merstham and Chalk Hill by a tunnel, 
and on the left of Reigate, near to which place the South Eastern railway diverges, 
thence through Clayton Hill, and continues its course through Patcham and Preston 
to its termination at Church Street, Brighton. 

The engineering works are very heavy on this line ; there are nearly 100 bridges 
and viaducts. The largest viaduct is over the Ouse valley ; the principal tunnels arc at 
Merstham, Balcombe, and Clayton Hill. 

The management of this company's ai&irs had given great dissatisfaction to the 
shardioldera, and a total change in the directorate took place in the month of June. 
Among the new directors is Mr. Rowland Hill, whose name alone is a sufficient 
guarantee that the company's a6^rs will be conducted in a very different manner 
irom what they hitherto have been. 

The late directors raised the fares considerably ; and the present directors have seen 
the expediency and necessity of adopting a different line of policy. It is argued in 
in support of high fares on pleasure lines, that parties can afford to pay better than on 
hutinesa lines. I do not, however, exactiy perceive that when people sain nothing by 
travellixiff that they can be supposed better able to pay than when mey gain some- 
thing, u it be meant that those only should travel on pleasure lines who are of inde- 
pendent fortunes, the principle ought to be carried out by abolishing second and 
third elass carriages. But the question is not what people ovght to pay, but what 
they are teUHng to pa^ : the fares should be regulated by the directors, not on any 
abfltract principle of nght, as to what certain parties should pay, but the practiced 
one of expediency in reference to what feres will draw the ntost money. 

Hie capital expended up to their last half-yearly meeting was ^2380,000. The 
receipts at present are about ^4,000 per week. 

Liwbm and Croydon, 8| miles The act for the incorporation of this company 

was passed in June, 1835. The amount of capital authorized to be raised by shares 
and loan was ^185,000, which subsequently was raised to ^741,000. 

Course of the line. — Leaving the Greenwich Railway at 1| mile from the 
London station, it passes to New Crow; thence to Brockley, Sydenham, Pengc 
Conmion, within about 1| mile of the Beulah Spa, Norwood; and thence continues 
to the Crovdon station in the London Road. There are on this line 18 bridges, 
exclusive of the viaduct adjoining tie Greenwich Railway. 

The profits on this line are derived entirely from the tolls paid by the Brighton and 
South- Eastern companies. When the latter line is completed, it is calculated that 
the returns will yield an interest of 5 per cent on their capital. 

For some years past there has been carried on a continued warfare between this 
company and the Greenwich, in conseqwence of the latter insisting on the maximum 
toll being paid which the Act of Parliament allows ; but a bill is now being passed 
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through Parliament, authorizing an extension of the line to the Bricklayers* Arms, so 
as to avoid (Massing over any part of the Greenwich line. 

The number of passengers carried on this line for the year ending dOth June, 1842, 
was as follows:-^ 

First class 106,644 

Second class 277,818 

Third class 66,888 



450,850 

The small number of third class passengers was occasioned by the company being 
unable, on account of the high toll charged by the Greenwich company, to carry 
passengers of that class on the Greenwich line. 

London and Greenwich, 3} miles — ^This railway and the Blackwall stand nearly on 
a par in regard to the success, or rather total want of success, that has attended both 
speculations. 

The act of incorporation of this company was passed in May, 1833, and empowered 
the company to raise a capital in joint stock of ^400,000 ; by subsequent acts the 
amount (including loans) was raised to ^1,000,000. 

This line is constructed in the same manner as the Blackwall, on arches. Leaving 
the London terminus at Tooley Street, the line crosses the Grange Road, the Blue 
Anchor Road, and the Surrey Canal, whence it is produced to Deptford, and thence 
to the station at London Street, Greenwich, the whole distance being 3| miles. 

The number of passengers conveyed on ^is line in 1838, amounted to 1,M4,266, 
and in 1839 to 1,513,455. In 1837, the receipts were ^38,550, in 1838, 
^39,180, and in 1839, £51,819 ; and for 1842, the receipts amounted to £54,676. 

The number of passengers carried for the six months ending Slst December, 
1842, were:— 

First class 39,882 

Second cUiss 370,165 

Third class 327,869 

Total 737,916 

The original shareholders received at the last half-yearly meeting, but one shilling 
dividend on their £20 shares. 

London and South- Western, 92f miles.-~There are few railways which have so 
far exceeded the original estimate as the London and South- Western. In 1832, the 
sum estimated per mile was £13,000 ; in 1837, it was increased to £22,000 per 
mile ; in 1840, the actual cost has been £27,748 ; nevertheless it has proved a most 
profitable speculation. 

The act for the incorporation of this company was passed in 1834. The authorized 
capital in shares and loans was £1,330,000, which was subsequently Faised to 
£2,540,000. The line was opened to Woking Common in May, 1838» and 
throughout in May, 1840. 

Course of the line. — Leaving the station at Nine Elms, the line proceeds to the 
left of Wandsworth, and passing between Wimbledon and Merton, thence to the east 
of Kingston-upon-Thames ; thence it is traced to Long Ditton, Weybridge, and 
Byfleet, over Woking Common, and is continued in a direct line on to Basingstoke 
and Winchester; thence to Twyford and Bishopstoke (near to which jdace the 
Portsmouth Junction line diverges), on to the station at Southampton. 

There are four short tunnels on the line ; none of the bridges or viaducts require 
particular notice. 

Since Southampton was made a packet station, the affairs of this company have 
been very prosperous ; the returns yield 7 per cent, on the capital. 

The number of passengers for the year ending 30th June, 1842, was : — 

First class 224,010 

Second class 381,387 

Third class 48,040 

Total 653,437 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this table of the classification of passengers 
is only furnished on the requisition of Government ; it presents too glaring a contrast 
between the facilities afforded of travelling to the rich and to the poor, to be volun- 
tarily given by any company. 
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The number of passengers carried for the last current half year was 882,728. 

Manchester and Birmingham, 40 miles. — The act of incorporation for this com- 
pany was passed in June, 1837, and the authorized capital in shares and loans 
£2,800,000. 

Course of the railway Leaving the station in Store Street, Manchester, the line 

continues nearly south and in a direct line to Stockport; thence it passes near 
Cheadie and Welmslow, to its termination at Crewe, where it joins the Grand Junc- 
tion Railway : tlie distance is 29^ miles. 

I'he Macclesfield branch leaves the main line in the parish of Cheadie, and pro- 
ceeds through Adlington and Titherington, to its eastern termination near Maccles- 
field, 11 miles. The principal viaducts are those at Manchester and Stockport; 
some of the cuttings on the line are very heavy. 

This speculation has turned out badly ; the shareholders are not at present paid 
more than at the rate of 2 per cent per annum on their capital ; the £50 shares sell 
at present for about £23. 

The number of passengers for the half-year ending dlst December, 1841, was ; -- 

First class 8,115 

Second class 25,894 

Third class 257,681 

Total 291,690 

Manchester and Bolton, 10 miles. — This company's act was passed in August, 
1831, and the amount of capital authorized then and subsequently was £778,000. 

Coarse of the line — Leaving the station in New Bailey Street, Salford, the line 
passes under the Oldfield Road, near the Liverpool and Manchester Railway ; thence 
running parallel to the canal, it is continued to Pendleton and Clifton, on to its termi- 
nation at Bolton. 

The country intersected by this railway is of a very rugged description, and the 
earth- works are in consequence very heavy. There is only one tunnel (300 yards in 
length), and 33 bridges. 

This company pays about 2^ per cent, on their capital ; the shares, on which £93 
are paid, sell at present for £57. 

llie number ofpassengers for the six months ending the 3 Ist December, 1841, was : — 

First class 20,294 

Second class 92,634 

Third class 39,410 

Total 152,338 

Manchtster and Leeds, 50 miles — The act of incorporation of this company was 
passed in July, 1836. The total amount authorized to be raised then and subse- 
quently was £3,249,000, of which sum £3,050,000 have been expended. 

Leaving the station at Lees Street, Manchester, the line runs in a north-eastern 
course towards Rochdale and Littleborough, on to Winterbut, Lee, and the valley of 
Tormorden ; thence to Charlestown and Powerby Bridge, it passes by Brighouse, 
Horberry Bridge, and Wakefield ; thence to its junction with the North Midland, at 
Nonnanton. 

The cuttings and embankments throughout the line are exceedingly heavy. The 
principal works in this department are Uie Moston cutting, and the Burnley Valley 
embankment. There are upwards of 100 bridges and viaducts, and eight tunnels, the 
lonsest of which is upwards of a mile and a half in length. There has been more 
engineering difficulties to overcome on this railway than almost any other in the 
kingdom. 

The line was opened in March, 1841, and notwithstanding the immense expendi- 
ture incurred in its construction, £57,120 per mile, being tl^ most costly of any long 
line in the kingdom, the railway pays well ; the £70 shares are now selling for about 
£80y and the returns yield an interest of 5^ per cent, on capital. 

Since the last half-yearly meeting, the company have taken a lease of the Calder 
and Ribble and Rochdale Canals ; so that now they enjoy a complete monopoly in 
the conveyance of merchandize and passengers to Hull and other shipping ports in 
the east of England. The charges on merchandize since then have been raised about 
20 per cent, and will probably be still further increased, as merchants must export 
their goods. 

The third class fares on this line are very moderate. 
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The number of passengers for the year ending 90th June, 1842, was as follows ; — 

Firstclass 89,820 

Second dass 990,374 

Third class 747,102 

Total 1,127,296 

Maryport and Carlisle, 28 miles. — This line is not jret completed; 20 miles are 
complete, and the remainder will probably be finished in the early part of next year. 
Nearly the entire revenue is derived from the carriage of coal. 

The number of passengers from the opening of the line on the 28th June, 1841, 
to the close of the year, was only 7,471. 

Midland Counties, 57 miles.— The principal towns brought into immediate con- 
nexion by the Midland Counties Railway are Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, and 
Rugby ; it forms also one of the main links between the metropolis and the north. 

The act for the incorporation of this company was passed m June, 1836. The 
original amount authonzed to be raised was ^1,333,000, subsequently raised to 
^1,533,000. The line was opened throughout in July, 1840. 

Course of the line. — Leaving the London and Birmingham Railway at Rugby, 
the line proceeds past Broughton, Leicester, Barrow, Loughborough, to Burrow^ ; 
thence nearly in a direct course to Derby, 48 miles. 

The Nottingham branch leaves the main line at Long Eaton, and proceeds in a 
north-eastern direction by Beeston, to Nottingham ; the distance is seven miles. 

There are some hea^ cuttings on this line ; the most extensive is the Lear cut- 
ting, near Leicester, liiere are 148 bridges on the main line from Rugby to Derby. 

The principal viaducts are those over me Avon, Trent, Soar, and Wreak ; the first 
is the most extensive on the line. 

There are but three short tunnels, the first through Red Hill, the second near Lut- 
terworth, and the third at Kni^ton. 

This company pay about 3 per cent per annum on their capital, tad are now carry- 
ing on an insane competition with the Birmingham and Derby Railway, for the 
conveyance of the London passengers to Derby ; this subject has been noticed before. 
It would be somewhat difficult to understand what both parties aim at Competition, 
with the view of driving a party clear off the fidd, can easily be understood, but in i 
this case, at the end of twenty years, both railways would be in the same position as 
at present, and possess the same fiunlities for conveyance. 

The shareholders of both companies look on as if Uiey had nothing to do with the 
matter. 

The number of passengers carried on this line for the year ending dOth June, 1842, 
was as follows: — 

First class 96»2d2 

Second class 231,69t5 

aiiird class 194,532 

Total... 522,459 

Monkland and KirkitUiUoch, 5 miles ^There are no passengers cairied «» this 

railway; the revenue, which amounts to about ^18,000 per. annum, ii princi- 
pally derived from the carriage of coal, iron, char, and limestone. Tli6 tnnit are 
worked by horses. 

Newcastle and Carlisle, 61 miles.— The act of incorporation foir lliiii iiiiiUmm in mi 
jpassed in May, 1829 ; the capital then and subsequently authorized to l« tmmdi Was 
^950,000 ; but the expenditure has exceeded that sum by i^ 100,000. TIm ttM was 
partially opened in March, 1835, but it was not till 1838 that it was opened tiiMMt^MKit 

Course of the line. — Leavingthe Newcastle station, near ^ ufirinar^ iht line 
passes on the north of the river Tyne, continuing by Blaydoti (wher6 the ftodhMgh 
branch diverges), Wylam, Stocksfield, Fourstones, Bardon MilU GveeiilMMd^ How 
Mill, and Scotsby, to the Carlisle station, on the London Road. The bfftntfa lo Rbd- 
heush (3^ miles) forms a junction with the Brandling Railway. 

There are some very heavy earthworks on this line, the prindpal Of wfaidl is flie 
Couron Hill cutting. There are neariy 100 bridges and viadocts, ^ prhn^pai of 
which is the Corby Bridge, over the river Eden, at an elevation of 110 feet 

The gross receipts for the conveyance of passengers and merchandize in 1837, 
amounted to ^645,100; in 1838, ^59,500; 1839, ^681,400; but last year tbey had 
fallen off to j677,600. The returns yield 4 per cent, per annum on the capilai. 
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The number of passengers carried on the line in the year ending 30th June^ 1842, 

First class 47,145 

Second class 234,603 

Total 281,748 

There are no third dass passengers. 

Newcastle and North Shields, 7 miles. — The act of incorporation for this company 
was passed in 1836 ; the authorized capital was ^320,000. The line was completed 
in 1841. 

Course of the railway.— Leaving the station in Pilgrim Street, Newcastle, the line 
takes a course nearly east, through the townships of All Saints, Willington, and 
Chirton, passing by Wallsend, the coals of which place are so well known in the 
London market 

There was considerable difficulty in some of the cuttings on thb line, the one 
especially in Heaton township. 

There are 35 bridges and viaducts : the Ouse Burn and Willington Dean viaducts 
are worthy of notice. 

The number of passengers for the year ending 30th June, 1842, was 784,550. 

This railway has proved a profitable speculation, and pays the proprietors 6 per 
cent, per annum. 

Northern and Eastern^ 32 J miles. — The original design for this railway has not 
vet been carried out. It was intended to have formed the eastern communication 
between London and York by Cambridge, Peterborough, and Lincoln; at present 
the line is extended Y)nly so far as Bishop Stortford, and as the London and Birming- 
ham company have just succeeded in getting a bill passed for the construction of a 
branch line from their railway to Peterborough, it is very doubtful whether the 
original intention of the projectors of this line will be ever carried out. 

The act for the incorporation of this company was passed in July, 1836. The 
authorized capital is ^1,200,000. The line is about being leased to the Easfkm 
Counties Company ; the terms have been agreed on. 

Course of uie line. — Leaving the Eastern Counties Railway, near Stratford, 3| 
miles from Shoreditch, the line proceeds in a north-west direction through the parish 
of Low Leyton ; crossing the Epping Road, near Lea Brieve, it passes to the west 
of Tottenham Mills, and passing through Roydon and near Sawbridgeworth, it passes 
the river Stort, and continues on to its termination near Bishop Stortford. Froni 
the Stratford junction the distance is 28} miles. 

In the earthworks, bridges, and viaducts on this line, there is but little to call for 
special notice ; the Lea Valley embankment and Roydon cutting are the principal 
earthworks. 

This railway has not been so profitable as its projectors anticipated. The number 
of passengers calculated on was 1,038,638 per annum ; but the actual number has 
fallen considerably short of half that estimate. In the year ending 30th June, 
1842, there were 449,560 passengers. The trains travel on this line at a quicker rate 
than on any other in the kmgdom. 

The company pay 4 per cent per annum on their capital. 

North Midland, 72| miles. — The act of incorporation of this company wae passed 
in July, 1836, and the line was completed in 18n). The amount which ue company 
was empowered to raise by shares and loans was j£3»850,000. 

Course of the line. — Leaving the station at Derbv« die line proceeds to Belper, 
Clay CroBi, and to the east of Chesterfield, on to Eckington and Masborough, where 
a dbiort bratich diverges to the Sheffield and Rotherham une. From Masborough the 
line is traced to Swinton, which is the station for Doncaster, and is thence contmu^d 
on to Normanton, where the Manchester and Leeds Railway falls into the line. 
From Normanton the line is continued by Woodlesford to its termination at Lee<ls. 

The earthworks throughout this line are exceedingly heavy, the principal of which 
are the Oakenshaw and Normanton cuttings. There are seven tunnels ; the one at 
Clay Cross is upwards of a mile in lengjth. There are 180 bridges and viaducts, the 
principal of which are the Oakenham viaduct, over the Bamsley Canal, the Calder 
viaduct, near Altofts, and the Chenet viaduct, near Sandal. 

The shares of this company are at a considerable discount ; the £100 shares will not 
produce more than about £70. The returns }ield £3 5s. per cent on their capital. 

There has been much disagreement between the proprietors and directors of this 
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company ; a committee of inquiry was appointed last year, and one half of the 
directors resigned their seats. 

Great reductions have been made in the expenditure ; for the half year ending 
31 St December, 1841, it amounted to £74,432, whilst for the corresponding period of 
1842, it was £11,294 less. 

The number of passengers for the year ending 90th June, 1842, was as follows-.— 

First class 135,438 

Second class 238,397 

Third class 492,009 

Total 865,844 

North Unions 22j^ miles The act for the southern portion of this railway, origi* 

nally called the Wigan Branch, was passed in May, 1830 ; and in 1831 an act was 
obtained for making a railway from Preston to Wigan, in order to connect those 
places with Liverpool and Manchester. The two lines were subsequently united, and 
now the whole is called the North Union Railway. The amount authorized to be 
raieed by the several acts amounted to £730,500. 

Course of the railwaj^. — Leaving Dock Street, Preston, the line passes Woodford 
End and Leyland, continuing to Cophall, Standish, and Wisan ; thence it continues 
to Park Side, where it joins the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

The earthworks are heavy on this line; the principal are the Ribble Valley em* 
bankment, and the Penwitham Hill cutting. 

There are several bridges, and one short tunnel. 

This company pays large dividends, viz., £5 per annum on their £70 shares — 
£6 13«. 4d. per cent The capital expended up to their last half-yearly meeting, 
was £612,800. 

There are no third class passengers carried on this line. For the year ending the 
30tb June, 1842, the number of passengers was : — 

^ First class 106,017 

Second class 99,517 

Total 205,534 

Paisley and Retifirew, 3 miles. — The act for the construction of this railway was 
passed in July, 1835, and it was opened in 1837. Capita] £23,000. 

This railway is traced in nearly a north-west direction from the Paisley station to 
that of Renfrew, which is situated on the south bank of the Clyde. 

The number of passengers conveyed on this railway in 1838, amounted to 143,180. 
In 1839 the fares were raised 25 per cent, by which the number of passengers was 
decreased to 122,145, leaving the gross amount at about the same. 

Since then there has been out little change in the traffic. 

Pontop and South Shidda, 20 miles — This railway originated with a private com- 
pany (the Stanhope and Tyne Railway Company) which was formed in 1832 ; the 
projectors of it had supposed the line would not cost more than £150,000, which, if 
completed, would cost little short of half a million ; the old proprietors sacrificed 
£100,000, and on the ruins of the old company the present one was formed. The 
main revenue on this line is derived from the carriage of coal ; there were upwards 
of 600,000 tons carried last year, a greater quantity than on any railway in Eiudand. 
The receipts from the 23rd May to the 31 st December, 1842, amounted to £^»800, 
of which sum only £1,348 were received on account of passengers. 

The number ofpassengers from the 4th January to the 4th July, 1842, was 38^9. 

Preston and Wyre, 19 miles — This railway was opened in 1841. The oqiital 
authorized by Parliament was £533,000; £317,000 had been expended up to the 
time of making the last half-yearly report. The returns yield 4 per cent per annum 
on the capital. 

The number ofpassengers carried on this line for the year ending SOth June, 1842, 
was as follows : — 

First dass 21,868 

Second class 26,354 

Third class 79,961 

Total 128,183 

Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester, 40 miles On this line only 11 

miles are finished. The works for a considerable time had been abandoned, but 
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latterly have been resumed with great spirit. The engineering difficulties to contend 
with on this line have been perhaps greater than on any other in the kingdom. 
The Summit tunnel, when completed, will be the greatest work of the kind in the 
world ; it will be 5,300 yards in length, upwards of three miles. 

Two branch lines are in contemplation, one to effect a direct communication be- 
tween Ashton-under-Lyne and Staley Bridge, the other to form a junction with the 
North Midland, near Bamsley ; but in the mean time the directors seem to have 
quite enough on their hands. It is expected that the line will be opened throughout 
iu the early part of 1845. 

Since the partial opening of the line on the 17th November, 1841, to the 31 st 
December, 1842, the gross receipts (principally for passengers) amounted to 
£14,065. 

Tibe weekly number of passengers at most averages about 16,000. 

The financial affairs of this company were some years since in a ruinous state — ikh 
shares were literally worth nothing ; but the spirit and enterprise which the directors 
have shewn, and the fortunate results which have attended their exertions, is but 
another illustration of the adage, that when ** affairs come to the worst they are sure 
to mend,"— «/*jiroperfy managed. 

Sheffield and Kotherham, 6 miles. —The act for the incorporation of this company 
was passed in July, 1836, and the line was opened in 1838. The amount of capital 
authorized, by shares and loans, was £200,000. 

Course of the railway. — Leaving the station at Sheffield, the line proceeds to 
Brightside, thence continues to Jerdan's Dam on the river Dun, on to tne Holmes, 
where the branch to the North Midland Railway at Masborough curves off. From 
this point of divergence the main line passes under the North Midland Railway, across 
the river Dun, to the station at Rothernam. 

There are several cuttings and bridges on this line, but none that require any 
particular notice. 

The number of persons who travelled in the first year by this railway was 455,375 ; 
since then the number of passengers has not been regularly published, but it is under- 
stood that they have rather decreased. 

The gross amount of receipts for the last current half year was £9,394, and the 
expenditure £5,152. 

The returns yield 6 per cent per annum on the capital. 

Skanannan, 12 ^ miles. — The act for the incorporation of this company was passed 
in July, 1835 ; the capital authorized to be raised was £135,000. 

Course of the railway. — FVom its junction witji the Ballochney Railway, the line 
passes to the right, within a mile of Slamannan Church ; thence it is continued to 
Avon Bridge, on to the Causeway End, where it terminates at the Edinburgh and 
Gla^ow Union Canal. 

The country round Slamannan is rich in mineral produce, and this line forms one 
link in the curect communication between Stirling and Lanarkshire and Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. 

There are some deep cuttings and several bridges on this line. 

There have been no parliamentary returns published of this railway. It is under- 
stood that the gross receipts amount to about £8,000 per annum, derived principally 
-from the conveyance of mineral produce. 

South-Eastern, 89 miles.— The act for the incorporation of this company was 
passed in June, 1836. The authorized capital amounts to £3,036,000. The line 
was opened to Folkestone (82 miles from London) on the 28th June, and it is 
expected that the whole line to Dover will be completed in the course of a fow 
months. 

Course of the line Leaving the Brighton Railway at Redstone Hill, 22 miles 

from London, the line proceed in a direct course to Tunbridge, passing close to 
Boufffa Beach. From Tunbridge town the line proceeds on direct to Marden and 
Heaocom ; thence to Ashford, passing to the west of Mersham, and on to Standford 
it continues in a slightly curving course to Folkestone and Dover. 

Tliere have been very great engineering difficulties to contend with in the con- 
struction of this line ; tne cost of its construction is considerably more than double 
the original estimate, which was £1,334,649. 

The estimated income per annum was as follows : — 
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Passengers 251,522 10 8 

Parcels 15,241 4 

Posting 18,304 

Merchandize 59,214 3 

Cattle and Sheep 6,305 16 8 

£350,587 14 4 



Expenditure, 50 percent £175,293 17 2 nett annual income. 

It would be imposable at present to form any thing like a correct estimate of what 
the traffic will really amount to when the line is completed. Since it was opened to 
Ashford, 66 miles from London, the receipts have averi^^ed about £2,300 per week ; 
but it will no doubt £adl considerably short of what was calculated on, perhaps from 
£50,000 to £100,000 per annum. 

The selling price of the shares at present is at 50 per cent discountk The average 
number of paraengers per week is about 9,000. 

lliis company pay toll to three different companies for those jjarts of their respective 
lines whidi are used, viz., the Greenwich, Croydon, and Brighton lines; toe dis. 
tance from London to Dover by railway will be 89 miles, but w South- Western line 
itself will be only 67 miles, viz., from its junction with the Brighton. 

The company are about to establish a steam^packet between Folkestone and Bou- 
logne, so that m future the traveller, or rather tourist, will be able to bneak&st in 
London, lunch in Boulogne, and return in time for a frkshionable dinner-party ! 

St. HdaCi and Rtmoom Gap, 5 miles. — There are but few passengers carried on 
this line; the number for the vear ending the SOth June, 1842, was 27,334. The 
main revenue is derived from the conveyance of coal between the two pkices. The 
gross receipts amount to between £9,000 and £10,000 per annum. 

Stockton and DarUngton, 38 miles. —This was the rarst hnp line of railway con- 
structed in this country ; it was also the first on which locomotive engiaes were used. 

The act of incorporation of this company was passed in 1821, and die capital 
authorized then and subsequently amounted to £256,000» The line was opened in 
1823. 

Course of the railway. — The main line from Stockton to Wilton Park Colliery, 
(commences on the west bank of the river Tees, and proceeds in a eouth-wesiem 
direction close to the Darlington turnpike-road, to Sim Pasture, whidi is liie point 
of junction with the branch from the Clarence Railway. From Sim Pasture the line 
is traced to St Helenas, Auckland, and West Auckland, on to it* termination at 
Wilton Park Colliery; the distance is 25 miles. 

There are four branches : the Middlesburgh, 4 miles ; the Haggeriease, 6 miles ; 
the Black Boy, 3 miles ; and the Yarm, 1 mile ; thus the entire togtfa of the main 
line and brandies is 38 miles. 

There is nothing in an engineering point of view on this line worthy of notice. 
The cost of construction ha& been less uian any other railway of the jone length in 
£ngiand. 

The number of passengers in 1838 was 200,688 ; since then there has bean a con- 
siderable increase. In the year ending 30th June^ 1842, the nuariiwr was SU^l^ ; 
the dassification as fblk>ws :^^ 

First class 34,335 

Second class. ...» 254,294 

Thurddass 4,127 

Per coal trains 5,719 

Per horse coaches 27,685 

This railway pays better than any other in England ; the profits amount to 15 per 
cent, per annum on the invested capital, and the market price of the £100 skbres is 
at present £255. In the Table of the Receipts and Expenditure of Railways (No. 5) 
I have made a considerable error in the assumption as to the amount of reoeipte 
and expenditure on this railway, which is much too high. The company do not 
publish any accounts whatever, except those laid before Parliament; and on this head 
they do not afford the necessary information ; but the object of the table in question 
was to shew the amount of interest paid by each company on the invested capital, and 
the amount at the current prices ; and as both tiiese items are correctly stated, the 
other errors only affect details. 
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Stockton and Hartkpooi, 8 miles.— This is one of the few Hbcs of railway that 
have been constructed without the intervention of Parliament, the company having 
been able to purchase all the lands necessary by private treaty* 

Course of the line. — Leaving the Clarence Railway at Billingham, the line passes 
through Cowpen and Greatham to Seaton Carew, thence close to the sea at New 
Stranton, on to Hartlepool. The line was commenced in 18£^, and finished in 184(X 

There are considerable earthworks on this line where it runs close to tfie sea. 

The main traffic is in coal, but no returns have been laid before Parliament, nor 
published. 

Taff Vale, 30 miles.— This company's act was passed in 1896, and the line was 
opened in 1839. The authorized capital was £6(X),000, and the expenditure up to 
the last half-yearlv meeting was £539,000. 

The affairs of this company seem to have been sadly mismanaged, and some strange 
^sdosures have taken place in consequence of the dismissal of the secretary from his 
situation, which reflect but little credit on the parties concerned. 

The number of passengers averages at present about 1,200 weekly, and the gross 
receipts for the last current half year amounted to £16,279. 

Uistert 24 miles. — There has been noticed more than 60 railways in England and 
Scotland, and only two in Ireknd ; there is but another — ^the Ulster Raulway. 

The act for the incorporation of this company was passed in May, 1836, and the 
authorized capital was £600,000 ; the sum spent up to the last half-yeariy meetinff 
was £344,662. 

Course of the line. -^Leaving the Belftst elation, near the Linen Hall, the line is 
traced to Dunmurry, and crosses the Dublin Road^ about £ve miles from Bel&st, and 
continues on to Lisbum ; from thence on to Lurgan and PorUtdown) where the line 
at present terminates. 
• There are several cuttings, At largest of which is that at Sand Hill. 

As a speculation this railway has not as yet paid welL The returns yield 4 per 
cent, per annum interest on capital. 

The number of passengers for the six months ending SOth June^ 184^ was z -^ 

Firstdass H861 

Second class ..«..*..» 66,938 

Third class 147»908 

Total.. i229,707 

The fares are very moderate. 

Whi&if iotd Pichmngt 24 miles. — The act of parliameat for the incorpoFation of 
this company was passed in May, 1833. The authorized capital was jC135,000. 

Course of the lin& — Leaving Whitby, and poBsing through the parishes of Lythe 
and Middleton, it passes near £ske Hall and Crownmond Abbey, and is continued 
past Goodland School-house and Raindall Mill, on to its termination at Bakenhouse 
Lane, Pickering. 

There is only one short tunnel on the line, and about 50 bridges. 

The number of passengers for the year ending dOth June, 1842, was 13,441. 

York and North Midland^ 27 miles. — The act of incorporation for this company 
was passed in the same year in which so many similar undertakings were originated — 
]8d6w The line was opened to the Leeds and Selby Junction in May, 1839» and 
throughout in June, 1840. 

Course of the line. -^Leaving York, it passes Bond Hill and CopmanthcHrpe, and 
continues through the townships of Calton and Bolton Percy, on to Church Fenton ; 
thence to Shert)ume, where a branch diverges off to the Leeds and Selby Railway, 
beyond which the main line passes under the Leeds and Selby Railway ; thence 
passing tiirough the townships of Hillam, Brotherton^ and Ledstoo^ it joins the North 
Midland Railway, near the river Calder, the distance from York being 23 miles. 

There are three branches : one to join the North Midland, and two to join the Leeds 
and Selby, 4 miles ; the entire length of the line is consequently 27 miles. 

Ilie earthworks on this line are not very heavy; the principal cutting is at Fair- 
bam. The bridges over the rivers Aire, Wnarfe, and Calder, are the principal works 
in this department. 

In October, 1840, a lease of the Leeds and Selby company was granted to the 
North and York Midland and North Midland Railway companies, conjointly, for 
31 years, at an annual rent of XI 7,000^ with the power oif pttroiase at the expiration 
of the term for £210,000. 
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This railway has proved a fortunate speculation for the proprietors ; it pays 1 per 
cent per annum on the capital invested. The current price of the £50 shares is £120. 
In 184], the receipts amounted to ... £75,649 

In 1842 ;.. 85,455 

The numher of passengers for the six months ending 31 st Decemher, 1842> was as 
follows: — 

First class 40,618 

Second class 68,932 

Third class 111,582 

Total 221,132 

The foregoing sketch of the railway property in this kingdom, however brief 
and imperfect, will convey some idea of its extent and importance. Its market value 
within the last few months has considerably increased. 



VII. PROBABLE INCREASE of PASSENGERS by a REDUCTION or 
FARES TO ONE SIXTH of t^eik PRESENT AVERAGE AMOUNT. 

It may be observed in the foregoing paces, that I have carefully avoided the as- 
sumption of any thing like an exact calculation as to the ratio in which passengers 
would be increased under the proposed system compared with the present ; I have 
assumed that the deficiency in the gross receipts would be one million and a half 
sterling, and have endeavoured to prove that the deficiency would not in any case ex- 
ceed that sum. The probable increase of passengers is, however, a point of too much 
importance 'to be lightiy passed over ; nothmg should be omitted that could throw any 
light on the subject, or assist us to approximate, which is all we can hope to do, to 
something like a correct conclusion. 

I have alluded to that part in the report of the Irish Railway Commissioners in which 
a comparison is instituted between tiie effects, as regards the number of passengers, 
of comparatively high and low fares in England and Belgium. The extract is well 
worthy of being given at length, and illustrates most forcibly the subject matter under 
consideration. " The Liverpool and Manchester railway," say the Commissioners, 
" offers a very fevourable comparison for this country, as the intercourse between these 
two towns is, perhaps, greater than between any other two places at an e^ual distance. 
The number of passengers booked at the company's offices on that line since its open- 
ing has been as follows : — 

In 1830 (from 16th September to dOth December) 71,951 

1831 (whole year) 445,047 

1832 " 856,945 

1883 " 886,492 

1834 « 436,637 

1885 " 473349 

1836 « 522,991 

" The population of the towns on this line, exclusive of the adjacent districtn, which 
teem with inhabitants engaged in commerce and manufactures, vras, in 1881, IdFer- 
pool, 196,694 ; Manchester, 270,963; Warrington, 19,153; total 486312. This 
number could not have been less in 1836, than 523,000, which is the number of 
passengers using the railway in that year. On an average, therefore, eackuAMkaU 
may he supposM to take one trip in a year, 

** In Belgium, the number of passengers booked at Brussels, Mechlin, and Antwerp, 
inclusive of two intermediate stations, m each year since the opening of these lines, 
has been as follows : — 

Brussels. Mechlin. Antwerp. Total. 

1835 (8 last months) 215,342 206,097 ^1,489 

1836 (Antwerp only 8 months) 379,588 265,048 • 226,671 871,807 

1837 475,155 461,317 305,995 1,145.467 

1838 (only 10 months) 511,326 338,351 299,146 1,148323 

'* The population of these three towns did not, in 1888, amount to one half of Uttat, 
on the English line; namely, Brussels vrith its suburbs, 134,302; Mechlin, 22,895; 
Antwerp, 75,363 ; total, 282,960 : and neither the population nor the commercial 
activity of the surrounding districts cw be compared with those of its competitor ; yet 
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the intercourse in 1837 was mare than twice as greats and with reference to the dif- 
ference of popttlation was five times as great ; the average number of trips to 
each inhabitant having been five per annum On the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
the average number of passengers which the coaches carried in the year 1825 was 
estimated at 450 daily, or 164,^0 per annum. The number actually conveyed by 
the railway in 1836, was 523,000, showing an increase of 218 per cent, or rather 
more than three times the former number ; the fares having been reduced from 10s. 
and 6s., to 55. 6^. and 4^. ; the higher rates one half, and the lower only one third. 
On the Belgian line, the number of passengers between Brussels and Antwerp, before 
the opening of the railway, is said to have been 80,000 yearly. The rates of convey- 
ance nave been reduced from 4«. and 2s. 6^., to 2s. 6d, and Is. Old,; the higher fares 
two -fifths, and the lower three-fifths ; and in 1837 the number of passengers, booked 
at Brussels and Antwerp, excluding Mechlin, whence a portion of the passengers were 
proceeding on other lines of railway, was 781,250, showing an increase of 876 per 
cent., or about nine and a half times the present number." 

We thus see, in regard to the population of the two districts connected with 
the respective railways, that the number of travellers on the cheap railway was in the 
ratio of 5 to 1 on that of the dear railway. If the fares were equalized, if they were 
reduced on the Liverpool and Manchester line to the same rate as on the Brussels and 
Antwerp line, what reason have we to suppose that a proportionate increase in the 
number of travellers would not take place? I do not know of any, and in the 
absence of any proof to the contrary, I think it is not un&ir to assume that the same 
scale of fares on both lines would be followed by the same results, and in such 
case, as onthe Glasgow and Greenock railway, there would be a positive gain by the 
change. 

It appears that in the towns in inunediate connexion with the Liverpool and Man- 
chester rulway, one person on an average takes a trip in the year, and that will be 
found not far from the proportion throughout the country, excluding, of course, 
those parts in which there are no railways. The number of passengers during the 
last year was about nineteen millions, which would average as near as possible one 
journey to each individual in the community. Should we be justified in assuming 
that that number, after the proposed change, would be quintupled ? I think we might : 
in those places where the fares are at present very moderate, the number would pro- 
bably be doubled, and on all lines we might fully calculate on that increase ; on many, 
no doubt, the number would be Irebled, on some (quadrupled, and on a few lines the 
number might be increased nearly tenfold. Takmg the whole, I think we could 
calculate on a greater increase than in the ratio of five to one, say in round numbers 
one hundred millions. 

The amount received from passengers for the year ending the 30th June, 1842, 
was £'3,859,774 1 5s. 5d.An Great Bntain alone, each passenger on an average being 
conveyed eighteen miles, and paying three shillings ana sixpence. Suppose, that for 
those eight^n miles the charge \\;is reduced ^&£ surf As, and passengers were conveyed 
that distance, taking all classes at an average for seven pence each. We may very 
well imagine that the number would at alT events be quadrupled, which would be 
quite sufficient. But judging hvm analogy, and the data we are in possession of, we 
have every reason to calculate on a much greater increase. It appears that in Belgium 
the average number of trips to each inhabitant is five, with us it is one; but our fares 
are nearly three times dearer than those in Belgium ; if we should reduce our fares 
to their standard, might we not reasonably expect that the number of passengers would 
proportionally increase ; but if our charges should be only the one half of theirs, 
could we have any reason to doubt that the number of passengers with us, calculated 
in regard to the respective population of the two countries, would not exceed five- 
fold toe present number? 

There is such an inequality of charges on the different lines of railways, that mak- 
mg use of the phrase " an average reduction of five sixths " does not convey an exact 
idea of the proposed change. The fares in some companies, for paiticular classes, 
would be reduced more than nine tenths,- whilst in others they would not be reduced 
more than the half The Liverpool and Manchester Company's lowest fare class 
passenger is, as we have seen, four shillings and sixpence — a reduction to four pence 
would not amount to the one tenth of that sum— all of course depends on the different 
rates of the companies. 

• A table shewing a few of the principal companies* present charges and the pro- 
posed New Tariff, will best illustrate this difference. 
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Paesent Tariff. 



Reform Tariff, 
proposed scale. 



1st Division.- 
Ist 2nd 

Class. Class. 



2nd Division. 



l3t 

Class. 
d. 



2nd 
Class. 

d. 



1st 2nd 3rd 

Length. Class. Class. Class. 

London and Binning. 112.. .90 0... 22 6... 14 4 8.. .3 2... 2 I ... 1 3 

Great Western 171 ... 43 6... 30 ... 18 7 2.. .4 9.. .2 5.. .110 

Southwestern 77 ...20 0... 14 0... 10 3 3...2 2...1 1 ...0 10 

Eastern Counties 51 ...12 6... 9 6... 7 2 2... 1 5...0 9...0 7 

Grand Junction 97 ...26 0... 18 ... 13 4 1...2 8... 1 4 ... I 

Liverpool and Manch. SO... 6 0...4 6 1 d...0 10...0 5...0 4 

GOasgowandGreenock 22...2 6 ... 1 6... 1 11..,0 7...0 4...0 3 
The fares by these and most other companies have gone on gradually increasinor. 
The Eastern Counties Company, some months since, raised their feres between 20 
and 30 per cent The South Western Company raised their Srd class fares six 
months since 12 per cent., and two months ago made a further addition of 26 per 
cent ! How much further they may be increased we cannot say. It appears from 
the above that the average fare on the above quoted* lines (excluoUng the mail trains) 
is as follows : — 



Present Tari£ 
£ «. d. 

London and Birmingham 12 2. 

Great Western 1 10 9 . 

Southwestern 14 8 

Eastern Counties. ....,...« 098 

Grand Junction 19 

Liverpool and Manchester.... 5 3 < 
Glasgow and Greenock 18 



Reform Tariff. 
d. 



Proportion taking the 
Reform Tariff at 1. 



9 

1 

1 

3 

8 

8* 

6* 



8.06 
7.53 
7.12 
7.73 
8.44 
7.41 
3.07 



The above table will give a sufficient illustration of the difference of reduction which 
should be made on the several lines, and what benefit the public would gain thereby. 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF SHARE& 
All property which fluctuates greatly in its value, pays in the aggregate a high rate 
of interest : the speculator will not run the chance of being ruined unless he receives 
a premium for incurring the risk, and what that risk is may be seen from the following 
taole, which shows the fluctuation in the value of shares during the last ax years — 
an average is struck in the price each year. 

Price of Shares in 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842. 
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There has been great fluctuations in nearly all these railways ; the shares of som^ 
that stood well in the market a few years since, are now at 50, 60, or 70 per cent. 
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discount, and on the other hand many have ccmsidenblv increased in value ; but this 
table does not give an adequate idea of the continual fluctuations in price. For in- 
stance, in 1840, the Grand Junction is quoted at £205, but in July of the sanle year 
the shares were up to £255. To show the fluctuations which take place in the 
course of a single year, I shall add the table published by Messrs. Watson and Co., of 
Leeds, Brokers, of the share market during the last year. 
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Can it then be a matter of surprise that parties will not invest their capital, even 
in the best railways, and those which yield the most regular returns, at a higher rate 
than will pay 5 per cent interest, although they get but little more than 3 per cent. 
in the funds ? A single glance at the various fluctuations in the value of shares which 
this and the foregoing table present, must satisfy the most sceptical that no prudent 
man would ever think of making a permanent investment of his capital to any large 
amount in railway property. The table, wl\en published, for the last year will shew 
still greater fluctuations. 
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IX. M«CULLOCH ON RAILWAYS. 

This distinguished political economist, in the supplement to his Commercial Dic- 
tionary of ISS), has <uscussed at some length the manner in which government should 
have acted towards railway proprietors : he says, ** Our legislation as to railways and 
most other descriptions of public works, appears to be as defective as can well be 
imagined. It is, it must be admitted, no easy matter to decide how far inter- 
ference should be carried in such cases, and where it should stop. But still it seems 
sufficiently obvious that in this case the public interests have been too little protected, 
or rather, that they have been sacrificed in a way not very creditable to parliament. 
At present the practice is for a railway act to auuiorize the company in whose favour 
it is granted, to charge certain specified rates of toll on the passengers and goods to be 
conveyed by their road — ^not for 15, 20, or even 50 years, but m all time to come. 
Now, as it appears to us, this is a singularly injudicious arrangement on the part of 
the public. There is between any two or more places that may be named, a certain 
railway line that is preferable to any other that can be pointed out. The probability 
is that this line will be the first to be selected, and the act that gives it up to a com- 
pany confers on the latter a virtual and substantial monopoly. The rates of charge 
imposed by the act are calculated to remunerate the proprietors, supposing every thing 
to remain on the present footing ; but the probability is that manuractures and popu- 
lation in the places communicating by most lines of railway will continue to increase 
in time to come as they have done in times past ; and it is all but certain that great 
improvements will be effected in the construction of roads and engines. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the chances of success at the outset, the fsdr presumption is that 
most great lines of railway will in the end be exceedingly productive. But if we con- 
tinue to abide by the present system, the public will be effectually excluded from all 
participation in their prospective advantages ; and a few private associations will be 
able to make enormous profits, by monopolizing improvements, and keeping up the 
expense of transit at an exorbitantly hign level. It is idle to trust to competition 
to remedy a grievance of this sort — there may only be one practicable line of raUway 
between two places, and if so, no other can of course come into competition with it. 
But though this were not the case, a company in possession of the best line might, 
if an opposition were threatened, reduce its rates till the opposition were defeated, and 
then raise them to the old level. Supposing, however, a second road is made, its 
managers would most likely come to an understanding with the first, so that the tolls, 
insteid of being reduced by the instrumentality of the new road, may be raised, and 
were it otherwise, the question is, was the second road really necessary ? Could not 
the first road have sufficed for the whole traffic to be carried on by both lines ? If 
this be the case, it is clear that the second road has been merely resorted to as a 
device for reducing the tolls chared on the first ; as a means, in ^t, for doing that 
hy an outlay of some hundreds of thousands, or it may be millions of pounds, which 
might have been quite as efiectuadly done by limiting the duration of the act authoriz- 
ing the first road, or by inserting a clause in it providing for the periodical revision of 
the tolls." 

Even in the manner Mr. M*Culloch would propose to deal with railway com- 
panies, there would not only be great difficulties, but also great injustice : " the tolls," 
he says, ** should be periodically revised, with a view to lower them should the returns 
yield beyond a certain per centage to the shareholdere ;" but what practical effect 
could any law of that nature have, so long as railway proprietors managed their own 
affairs ? The Great Western company pay 7 per cent, on their capital ; if they were 
confined by law to 6 per cent would they have any difficulty in keeping dieir profits 
within 6 per cent., by increasing the expenditure? The London and Birmingham 
company pay 11 per cent. — if there was a law in existence preventing a greater divi- 
dend among the shareholders than 6 per cent., would the directors fiml any difficulty 
in running up the expenditure in whatever manner might be most agreeable to the 
shareholders, and thus prevent themselves from being deprived of the honest firuits of 
their enterprise and industry ? But such a restriction would be most unjust in prin- 
ciple, unless government, on the other hand, had engaged to make up the dividends, 
say to 3 per cent., in those cases where the speculations failed. But would it be possi- 
ble, with these complex arrangements, that the railways could be properly conducted? 

Nothing can be more anomalous than the situation of government in reffard to the 
directors of railways ; the latter are to some extent responsible to the Board of Trade, 
but the Board have no power of enforcing their " recommendations." 
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h would be a matter of some difficulty to define the exact power of the Board of 
Trade ; neither of the parties concerned — ^the Board or the Directorates — appear to 
understand it ; an illustration of this anomalous state of things is given in the Preface. 

In the proposed scheme, 1 have suggested that the management of railways should 
be entrusted to government, and placed on a somewhat similar footing with our Post 
Office establishment. Although this is an important matter, it is but one of detail. 
What we want is the guarantee of government for the security of capital and the re- 
gular payment of dividends, and if it should be thought preferable to entrust the 
management to a commission, the members to be composed of the ablest and most 
expenenced railway directors, it could be done ; but the other plan I consider by far 
the more preferable. Commissioners but seldom give satisfaction in the performance 
of their duties ; the responsibility is too divided to be effectual. 

The individual who would fill a situation of such importance as the Chief Director 
of Railways, should be, in every respect, on the same footing as the Postmaster- 
General, who in most xBases is a. Peer and member of the Cabinet ; this arrangement, 
with a deputy in the House of Commons, would bring the whole administration of 
railway affairs in a direct, constitutional manner under the control of Parliament. 
The expediency of Government interfering has been discussed at length elsewhere. 
If a change be effected in our present system, it can only be through the legislature, 
and the matter for consideration then would be, what system of management would 
be the best. Whether the management should be independent of the ministry of the 
day, or not, is only a matter of detail, but there does not appear to be any reason why 
it should be treated in a different manner from the Post Office or any other department 
of the public service under the superintendence of Government. 



X. GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT WITH RAILWAYS. 

The duty formerly paid by Railway Companies to Government, was one eighth of a 
penny on each passenger per mile, without reference either to class or company's 
fere; the obvious impolicy and injustice of a uniform tax on all classes brought about 
a change, and for the last two years that mode of levying the tax has been abolished, 
and 5 per cent, charged instead on the gross receipts from passengers. The annexed 
Table will not only show the amount of duty paid to Government for the last year 
by each Railway Company, but also the gross amount paid by passengers to the several 
Companies. 

An Act of Parliament was passed some years since, enacting, that in case the Post 
Office and any Railway Company could not agree as to the terms of remuneration for 
carrying the mail, the matter should be referred to arbitration. It would require an 
immense sum to make use of the different railways by the Post Office to the extent which 
the wants of the public require ; the sum would certainly be not less than ^C 400,000 
per annum, which any one can calculate from the returns which are here annexed. 
The great benefit which the public would derive from the complete carrying out of 
Mr. Rowland Hill's plan it is unnecessary to dilate on, to say nothing of the saving 
to the revenue. At the present time there is great inconvenience occasioned from 
the railways in many parts of the country not being used for the conveyance of the 
mails ; can any thing be more absurd than to see, in some parts of the country, trains 
of merchandize on railways passing coaches carrying her Majesty's Mails ? yet if we 
refer to the annexed table, we find that many railways are not used by the Post Of- 
fice, and others only so partially that the public derive but little benefit therefrom. 

It appears, from the report published by the Select Committee on Postage, that the 
following sums have been paid to railway companies for the conveyance of mails for 
the several years ending the 5th January : 

£ s. d. 

5th January, 1839 123,850 5 7 

1840 52,230 1 2 

„ 1841 51,301 6 8 

„ 1842 94,818 7 10 

„ 1843 77,570 

In the following table, where there is a blank in the column for the amount paid for 
the conveyance of mails, opposite the name of any company, such company has either 
not been employed by the Post Office, or no returns have been made. 
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